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EDITORIALS 


million more cases of canned fruits and vegetables from 

1950 packs. That was the day General Busch, Command- 
ing General of the Chicago Quartermaster made a personal, 
appeal at the Chicago Convention for more offerings. By March 
lst that figure had been reduced to 3% million cases. A quick 
look at these figures leaves one with the impression that the 
Quartermaster is doing all right—2% million cases in 9 days 
isn’t bad, and it isn’t, but a more careful analysis shows that the 
last lap is going to be by far the toughest. The figures repro- 
duced on this page show that offerings of tomatoes, tomato prod- 
ucts and peas have been practically nil and that the Q.M. has 
still a long way to go on corn. Then too, these figures don’t 
tell the whole story—they represent acceptances, subject to 
grade inspection. Word reaches us that some of the offerings, 
especially in Lima and Snap Beans, are not meeting the low 
requirements announced especially for this emergency. 


[ J nition moe February 20th the Armed Forces needed 6 


So the situation is still a critical one. As a matter of fact, 
judging from the February 1 stock reports and probable Feb- 
ruary movement, Canners do not have in their hands enough 
tomatoes, sold or otherwise, to supply the Q.M. needs. Stock 
figures for Catsup, paste and puree are not available but it’s 
a well-known fact that these are pitifully low also. Stocks of 
corn, peas, tomato juice, peaches and pears in Canners hands 
are low for this time of the year and a large portion of them no 
longer belong to the Canner. What then can the Canner do 
about it. Just this, if you doubt that the distributor is loaded 
with canned foods, check back to page 54 of the March 5th issue 
of this publication and look over the figures. Then check the 
stocks in your warehouse or warehouses. Carefully ... there 
may be some goods hiding there you didn’t know about. Next 
multiply your count of the various products by the following 
percentages*: Tomatoes, Catsup, Paste and Puree 100%; Peas 
15%, Corn 10%, Tomato juice 7%. The answer will represent 
your proportionate share of the Army’s needs. Wire nearest 
Army buyer (addresses on page 11) immediately offering by quan- 
tity, can size, price, grade, storage location, label and serving 
railroad. Follow with a letter confirming. Notify (regretfully) 
your buyers the extent to which this action makes it necessary 
for you to pro rate deliveries. 

So much for the mechanics and the dry figures. 
paper isn’t it? Or is it? What about the irate buyer? He can 
sue. Dare he? Even if he is so inclined? We seriously doubt 
that he will be, if he is properly approached. Check the fine 
print of your contract. N.C.A. points out that you may be 
covered. Maybe so. But that isn’t the point, we believe, that 
troubles most Canners. Isn’t it rather that they just don’t want 
to offend the buyer? 

We know some Canners who have asked Buyers for coopera- 
tion and haven’t had too much success. Possibly others have but 
the »-ason we suggest this more or less high handed method is 
beca.se it’s faster, bound to work and we don’t believe will get 
you into trouble with the buyer. Here’s a suggested letter. 


(Joe) Buyer, 


You know the story of Quartermaster shortages as well 
I do. Maybe its the Quartermasters’ fault that they’re 


Simple on 


*Obt.ined by assuming a February movement of 3 million cases of corn, peas 
and tomato juice, subtracting that figure from February 1 stocks and dividing 
the remainder into Army requirements figure for March 1. 
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short, or maybe its just circumstances. But what difference 
does that make now, Joe? The point is he don’t have enough 
tomatoes, tomato products, peas, corn and peaches to go 
round. Unless he gets more, some G.I. may have to go with- 
out. Joe, that G.I. may be your son or he may be mine. 
But what the devil difference does that make either? All of 
them are our boys, Joe. They’re American boys, far from 
home, lonely, doing a job that’s distasteful to them, fighting 
for what they and we think is right, suffering hardships 
that they never dreamed existed. And I know darn well 
you would be the last to have them denied any small 
comfort. 


With this in mind Joe, I’ve sold the Army 300 cases or 
15 percent of those 2,000 cases of peas I’ve been holding 
for you. I’ve sold them all of the 1,000 cases of tomatoes 
and 300 or 10 percent of the 3,000 cases of corn. Joe, those 
items belonged to you and I had no legal right to do that. 
Knowing how you feel about the boys however, I just felt I 
had a moral right and duty to do it. I know I might have 
asked you first but the Army wanted speed and by the time 
I contacted a dozen buyers all over the country, some of 
whom may not have been as patriotic as you—well you 
can see how the offers would have been delayed. 


Canners all over the country, I’m told, are doing the same 
thing. The percentages are based on estimated total hold- 
ings applied against the Army’s needs. We expect in a few 
days to be able to advise you that the Quartermasters’ 
needs have been cared for. When we do, I for one will 
be able to sleep a little sounder. How about you? Thanks 
a million in advance for your understanding cooperation. 


Kindest Regards. 
The figures referred to above follow: 


ARMED FORCES REQUIREMENTS 


VEGETABLES— (Basis 24/2’s) February 20 February 26 March 1 
Asparagus 74,000 70,000 filled 
Beans, Lima 245,000 52,860 filled 
Beans, Green or 333,000 244,736 filled 
Carrots 214,000 16,656 filled 
Catsup 279,000 252,054 242,000 
Corn 966,000 799,634 500,000 
Peas 876,000 817,199 800,000 
Sweet Potatoes 249,000 30,118 filled 
Spinach 57,000 53,562 55,500 
Tomatoes 1,126,000 1,122,719 1,050,000 
Tomato Juice 615,000 581,400 485,000 
Tomato Paste 192,500 100,000 100,000 
Tomato Puree 160,000 160,000 150,000 
5,386,500 4,300,938 3,382,500 
FRUITS— (Basis 24/214’s) 
Figs 164,644 66,000 66,000 
Peach 392,933 176,000 176,000 
Pears 273,876 66,000 66,000 
Plums 119,711 44,000 44,000 
Total Fruits 951,164 352,000 352,000 
Grand Total Fruits and Veg... 6,337,664 4,652,938 3,734,500 


FREEZERS CONVENTION—Apologies to the freezers who 
have just completed a highly successful Convention. This col- 
umns’ comments on the meeting were lifted for the priority 
discussion above. 
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On February 14 and February 23, re- 
spectively, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion issued its first two amendments to 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation. 
Amendment No. 5, issued February 28, 
amends these orders in some respects. 


The first of these amendments makes 
changes in Section 11 of the Regulation, 
which deals with adjustments in ceiling 
prices of products processed from agri- 
cultural commodities selling below par- 
ity, and in Section 14(s), which provides 
certain exemptions for food, agricultural 
and related commodities. The second is 
intended to clarify the intent of and to 
close certain gaps in the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. It does this by amend- 
ing Section 3 of the Regulation, which 
establishes price ceilings based on deliv- 
eries in the period from December 19, 
1950, through January 25, 1951, to pre- 
vent the establishment of ceilings on the 
basis of “token sales” during the period 
and by clarifying certain situations 
where deliveries were not made in the 
base period to all classes of purchasers 
or where deliveries were not made of 
all commodities on a canner’s revised 
price list. National Canners Association 
sums up the amendments in this way: 


AMENDMENT No. 1 


Section 11(a) of the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, as issued on January 
26, 1951, permitted a canner to increase 
his ceiling prices on processed foods by 
the dollar and cents increase in the cost 
of his raw material as determined by a 
comparison of his most recent customary 
purchase of fruits or vegetables with a 
cost of such purchases during the base 
period, provided the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had not, by publication, an- 
nounced that the prices of the raw com- 
modities had reached the legal minima 
provided for in the Defense Production 
Act. 


The new amendment now provides that 
the Director of Price Stabilization, even 
in cases where the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has not announced that the prices 
of the agricultural commodities have 
reached the legal minima, may deter- 
mine, after consultation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that the re- 
quirements of the Defense Production 
Act are satisfied with respect to a par- 
ticular commodity and delete such com- 
modity from Section 11. 


This change in Section 11 is designed 
to accomplish two effects. Since the par- 
ity announcements of the Department of 
Agriculture are normally made only at 
monthly intervals it will permit the Di- 
rector of Price Stabilization to foreclose 
the use of the parity adjustment provi- 
sions as a means of increasing a canner’s 
ceiling prices immediately upon an agri- 
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REGULATION AMENDED 


cultural commodity’s attainment of the 
legal minimum. It will also permit the 
Director of Price Stabilization to pro- 
hibit increases in a canner’s ceiling 
prices whenever he determines that the 
processing margins for a given commod- 
ity are sufficient to require the canner 
to absorb, without any further adjust- 
ment of the ceilings on processed com- 
modities, further increases in the cost of 
the uncontrolled agricultural commodity, 
even though this commodity is selling 
below parity. Canners who attended the 
Convention “price clinic” in Chicago will 
remember the assertion of price control 
officials that no extensive use of this lat- 
ter authority by the Office of Price 
Stabilization was contemplated. 


A further change of interest to can- 
ners is provided by Amendment No. 1. 
“Parity adjustments” were, under the 
language of the Regulation as_ first 
issued, to be made only on the basis of 
increased prices actually paid for the 
raw material during the base period. Sec- 
tions 11(b) (2) and 11(c) (2) have been 
amended by the addition of the words 
“incurred or” to cover the situation 
where obligations were incurred for raw 
commodity purchases during the base 
period but payment was not actually 
made. 


Further changes effected by Amend- 
ment No. 1 include the addition of dried 
figs, raisins and prunes, when sold by the 
producer, and sugar cane, sugar and 
liquid sugar to the list of uncontrolled 
commodities, and the exemption of im- 
ported agricultural commodities on the 
same basis as domestic agricultural 
commodities. 


AMENDMENT No. 2 


The second amendment amends Sec- 
tion 3 of the Regulation to provide that 
while the ceiling price to a particular 
class of purchasers is to be determined 
by the highest price at which deliveries 
were made to that class of purchasers 
during the base period, this “highest 
price” provision will apply only to sales 
which amounted to 10 percent or more 
of all deliveries to a class of purchaser 
during the base period. In other words, 
prices charged in fewer than 10 percent 
of all deliveries to a particular class of 
customer during the base period will not 
serve as a legal basis for ceiling prices. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
prevent a seller from using an isolated 
sale, made at abnormally high prices 
during the base period, as his ceiling 
price. 

A provision is included, however, to 
protect sellers who genuinely announced 
price increases put into effect in the base 
period. The new amendment provides 
that the “less than 10 percent rule” will 
not apply if all deliveries to a class of 
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customers were made at the increased 
price after the announcement of the new 
prices. If the seller delivered at a lowe; 
price thereafter because of a firm com- 
mitment, he would not be prevented from 
taking advantage of this exception to 
the 10 percent limitation. If, however, 
a canner’s “highest price” in the base 
period was later followed by deliveries at 
lower prices, other than deliveries pur- 
suant to firm commitments made before 
the price increase, he must comply with 
a 10 percent requirement in order to use 
that price as a ceiling. 


A further change effected by Amend- 
ment No. 2 is designed to clarify the 
situation which results when deliveries 
have been made during the base period 
at higher prices to one or more classes of 
purchasers but not to all, thus creating 
ceiling prices which do not reflect the 
seller’s normal differentials. The regu- 
lation as amended now specifically pro- 
vides that, under certain circumstances, 
deliveries in the base period to one class 
of purchaser may be the basis for estab- 
lishing ceiling prices for several classes 
of purchaser. Under Section 3 as 
amended, if a canner announced in writ- 
ing a general increase in prices on a 
commodity to more than one class of pur- 
chaser and made deliveries to one or 
more classes, which under Section 3 
established ceiling prices for sales to 
such classes, and if those classes in the 
year 1950 accounted for at least 30 
percent of his sales of a commodity to 
all classes contained in the price an- 
nouncement, the announced increase is 
the ceiling price for all classes of pur- 
chaser in the announcement. 


A smiliar provision is now included in 
Section 8 to permit, under certain cir- 
cumstances, deliveries of some items on 
a price list during the base period to be 
the basis for establishing ceiling prices 
on an entire list even though deliveries 
may not have been made of some items. 
Section 3 now provides that if a canner 
announced in writing a general increase 
in prices on a list of items and he made 
deliveries during the base period of some 
of these items, which under Section 3 
established ceiling prices for such items, 
and if those items accounted during the 
year 1950 for at least 30 percent of his 
dollar sales of all items covered by the 
price list, then the announced increase is 
the ceiling price for all items on the 
price list. 


LINK BELT APPOINTS HICKMAN 


Kendrick M. Hickman, who has been 
contacting farm implement manufactur- 
ers on their chain and sprocket require- 
ments since 1946, and with the Link Belt 
Company since 1927, has been appointed 
Manager of Agricultural Sales for the 
company’s Ewart plant, Indianapolis. 
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National 


Frozen 
Food 


Convention 


Leaders Predict Bright Future — Point To 
Price Stability, New Products—Talk Over 
Problems With Price Officials, Quartermas- 
ter—Discuss Marketing Plans— McCaffrey 
New President—1952 Meeting To Chicago. 


The fifth annual All-Industry Frozen 
Food Convention was held in the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, February 26 through March 1, with 
an attendance of about 1500 packers, dis- 
tributors, brokers and warehousemen. 
Mayor Elmer E. Robinson signed a proc- 
lamation setting aside the week as 
Frozen Food Week and the ink was 
scarcely dry on the manifesto when hail 
and snow began decorating the city for 
the first time in years in tribute to the 
visitors. 


PRESS CONFERENCE 

The opening day got under way with a 
press conference that set the pace for 
the regular sessions, with industry lead- 
ers answering a wide range of questions. 
Participating in this as representatives 
of the various divisions were: E. J. Wat- 
son, president, National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, Mount Vernon, 
Washington; Alvin Langfield, president, 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Distrib- 
utors Association, Oakland, California; 
Watson Rogers, president, National Food 
Brokers Association, Washington, D. C.; 
J. L. Gagini, immediate past-president, 
National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Omaha, Nebraska; Ed. 
Jones, National Chairman, Food Brokers 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Clyd« LeBaron, Convention Chairman, 
Frozen Foods Division, National Food 
Brokvs Association, San Francisco; 
Harr, Schauffler, Executive Director, 
Nati ‘al Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 
tribuiors Association, New York City; 
L. S. Martin, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, \ashington, D. C., and William Dal- 
ton, «xecutive vice-president, National 
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Members of the Taste Panel at work. 


(Left to right) F. E. Lindquist, Western 


Regional Laboratory, Albany, California; G. L. Hyslop, R. D. Bodle Company, 
Seattle, Washington; E. L. Morin, Seabrook Farms Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Association of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
Washington, D. C. 

Asked what is today the most out- 
standing fact about frozen foods, Mr. 
Watson and Mr. Langfield answered that 
while the national food index has risen 
by leaps and bounds, frozen foods have 
within the past ten years barely ad- 
vanced 10 percent, and in some cases 
much less. This was held due to greatly 
increased production, improved methods 
of packing, handling and distribution, all 
of which have had an important bearing 
on cost. It was pointed out that in the 
past ten years retail outlets for frozen 
foods have grown from 30,000 in 1940 to 
more than 200,000 in 1950. But the rapid 
growth of the frozen food industry to 
date, they suggested, is but an indica- 
tion of what is to come. It is estimated 
that from five to seven percent of the 
foods bought today are frozen and the 
prediction was made that in five to ten 
years, frozen will account for one-third, 
canned foods another one-third and fresh 
produce the balance. 

All interests agreed that there is 
bound to be some increase in the price of 
frozen foods, with a large part of this 
due to the cost of crops from farmers. 
Growers may advance their prices to 
parity and last year, for example, re- 
ceived about $80 a ton for peas, while 
parity is $99 a ton. This year, with 
inflation rampant, prices promise to be 
very close to parity. 


Warehousemen brought out the fact 
that there is now approximately 400 
million cubic feet of public cold storage 
in the U.S., of which about 60 percent is 
used for frozen foods. One out of every 
14 homes wired for electricity have some 
kind of refrigeration and it has been 


estimated that this provides some 24 mil- 
lion cubic feet of frozen food space. The 
total frozen food pack for 1950 was 
placed at about 3 billion pounds. During 
the past year California supplied nearly 
one-third of the frozen pack of fruits, 
berries and vegetables, and in some crops 
this is the only State making a pack. 


The experts advised that many other 
frozen foods are on the way. Frozen 
concentrated pineapple juice will be on 
the market this year and frozen milk is 
being tested in certain markets. Spe- 
cialties are popping up on every hand, 
ranging from artichokes to waffles, and 
the industry is hard pressed to keep 
track of them. 


Opening day was also featured by a 
meeting of the National Taste Panel, 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers at the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Albany, an east-bay 
suburb. This was followed by open house 
and a conducted tour on which visitors 
had an apportunity of witnessing the 
wide range of experimental work being 
carried on. 


PRICE STABILIZATION 


One of the convention highlights was 
the luncheon gathering at the Palace 
Hotel, addressed by Geoffrey Baker, Con- 
sultant, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Baker admitted 
that thus far it has been necessary for 
OPS to speak only in generalities to the 
industry but he indicated that beyond a 
price increase justified by the price paid 
for farm products, it was the feeling in 
Washington that the industry should 
make every effort to “keep its ceilings 
down.” Should a “squeeze” develop in 
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the packer - wholesaler - retailer price 
schedules, machinery will probably be de- 
veloped to permit “recalculation” at 
these distribution levels. He paid tribute 
to the industry for its success in holding 
the price line during the past ten years 
and urged that production be increased 
and added economies and _ efficiencies 
made so that any price increases will be 
those which come from the parity price 
formula on farm products. 

Mr. Baker drew a parallel between the 
days of OPA and the present, pointing 
out that in World War II the goal was 
the War’s end, which would mean the 
end of price regulations. “Everyone 
knew that with victory, it was only a 
step to the end of regulations as the 
nation swung back to a peace time econ- 
omy. “This time,” he said, “we do not 
yet know the goal, do not know how long 
or how complete regulations may be 
necessary. The enemy is inflation, and 
the only solution in food, as in steel or 
any other product, is to increase produc- 
tion to the point where the law of supply 
and demand will take care of the situa- 
tion. Because we are living in a climate 
of price control it may make some people 
careless of their prices. We hope this 
will not be true of the frozen food 
industry.” 

Delegates at the luncheon were wel- 
comed by Mayor Elmer E. Robinson who 
cited the industry as “the perfect answer 
to those who say America has come to 
the end of the road in providing oppor- 
tunity for individual initiative.” 


PANELS AND SYMPOSIUMS 

MERIT AWARDED—A\|so, at the luncheon 
was the presentation of the Distin- 
guished Merit Award of the National 
Wholesale Frozen Food _ Distributors 
Association. It was awarded to the pro- 
duction and Marketing Agency of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for its 
studies during the past year on the mar- 
keting of frozen foods. Presentation was 
made by William Walsh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, past president of the dis- 
tributor’s organization, and acceptance 
was by F. H. Sullivan, Chief, Division of 
Fruit and Vegetable Standardization, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


OPERATING PROBLEMS—A panel meeting 
on Operating Problems gave attention 
to such subjects as “Frozen Food Tem- 
peratures”, “Modern Warehousing Tech- 
niques”, “Recent Technological Develop- 
ments”, and “What the Consumer Ex- 
pects in Frozen Foods’. 


H. J. Humphrey, research manager of 
the Birdseye Division, General Foods 
Corp., suggested that it is not only the 
original quick freeze that is important. 
“One of the most important problems 
facing the frozen food industry today”, 
he said, “is the maintenance of suitable 
temperatures from the original opera- 
tion through the entire distribution proc- 
ess to the consumer.” 


MARKETING—A symposium on Market- 
ing took up the subjects of “Guidance 
and Selection of Salesmen”, “The Inde- 
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pendent Grocer’s View of Recent Selling 
Trends”, ‘“‘Today’s Problems of Market- 
ing’, and the “Value of Private or Sec- 
ondary Brands for Distributors”. 

Jack Karger, Snow Kist Frozen Foods 
Corp., Jersey City, N. J., stressed the 
need for thorough training of salesmen 
and the advantages of continuous sales 
supervision. His concern, he explained, 
gives each new salesman three weeks’ 
intensive training. This includes trips 
to freezing plants, talks on the perish- 
ibility of the product and how to care 
for it, and something about the nature of 
each frozen food. 


Gerald Klomp, President, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, presented 
the needs of retailers, saying that one of 
these is the difficulty of securing a con- 
tinuing supply of good quality products. 
He said there is a feeling on the part 
of many retailers that frozen food sup- 
pliers should have more interest in their 
products until they have actually been 
consumed, 


Philip Stapp, of Stapland, Inc., San 
Francisco, spoke on the matter of a 
strong “second brand at a price” type of 
selling: “It has been our experience”, 
he said, “that the addition of a low 
priced, quality frozen food line actually 
helped the sale of the higher priced, top 
quality nationally advertised line we 
handle, plus opening up a new field of 
buyers who can buy only at a low price.” 


CONCENTRATES—One panel round table 
discussion was given over in its entirety 
to “Where Do We Stand on Concen- 
trates?”, with this preceded by a moving 
picture, “The Concentrate Story”. The 
group participating was made up of 
Chairman Murray S. Levinson, Oneida 
Frozen Foods Corp., Utica, N. Y.; Daw- 
son Newton, Florida Citrus Commission, 
Lakeland, Florida; J. L. Heid, Golden 
Citrus Juices, Fullerton, California, and 
Frank Roper, a Florida grower. 

In speaking of the effects of concen- 
trates on the economy of Florida, Daw- 
son Newton said that B.C. in that State 
had come to mean “Before Concentrate”. 
“Those were the days when fruit was 
shipped fresh or as full strength juice”, 
he said. “We had too much fruit and too 
little market. During the season of 1946 
and ’47 growers received as little as 46 
cents a box for fruit sold for processing 
and last season received an average of 
$2.74 a box for fruit going to concentra- 
tors. In the 1945-46 season, 200,000 gal- 
lons of concentrate were processed and 
last year we hit the staggering total of 
more than 24 million gallons. Chances 
are our production this year will exceed 
that figure by a small amount.” 


OTHER PANELS — Other Panel Round 
Table discussions cared for such subjects 
as “Total Mobilization and its Effects on 
the Frozen Food Business”; “Varietal 
Problems on Growing Lima Beans for 
Freezing”; “Development of a Program 
for Insect and Fungi Control”; “Organ- 
ization and Importance of a Quality Con- 
trol Department”, and “Application of 
Objective Measures in the Quality Con- 
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trol of Frozen Foods”. The last one was 
handled by Dr. A. Kramer, Head, food 
Technology Department, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


President Alvin W. Langfield of the 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors Inc., in his annual address 
urged bankers, in making loans to mem- 
bers of the industry to consider quality 
and price of the merchandise handled, 
The distribution setup was termed a 
vital factor in the reliability of the 
borrower. 


Former-Governor Ellis Arnall of Geor- 
gia, general counsel for the N.W.F.F.D. 
made a stirring address calling upon 
Americans to oppose further encroach- 
ments upon individual business enter- 
prise, whether by government or unre- 
stricted monopolies. “So long as we in 
America can continue free enterprise, 
freedom to choose our business, and the 
right to engage in business free of regu- 
lations, except as may be necessary in 
emergency conditions, we need have no 
fear of Communism”, stated Mr. Arnall, 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


Colonel C. F. Kearney, Commanding 
Officer, Quartermaster Market Center 
System, Chicago, outlined the require- 
ments and procurement procedures of 
frozen foods by the armed forces in 1951. 
He said that prior to March, 1950, only 
three frozen foods appeared on the mas- 
ter menu and these were listed on a sub- 
stitution basis only. Since then, spinach, 
broccoli, cauliflower, asparagus, peas and 
Brussels sprouts have been added, and 
the frequency of the issue increased to 
an average of six times monthly. 


MANPOWER 

Plans for manpower mobilization were 
presented by Glenn E. Brockway, San 
Francisco Regional Director, Bureau of 
Employment Security, U. S. Department 
of Labor. He said that in 1951 we must 
expand our labor force somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 2% million and urged 
employment of many men over the retire- 
ment age of 65, the recruitment of 
women and full use of boys and girls of 
school age in part-time jobs and summer 
employment. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


At the concluding sessions officers were 
chosen by packer and distributor organ- 
ization for 1951. F. C. McCaffrey of 
the National Fruit Canning Co., Seattle, 
Washington, was elected president of the 
National Association of Frozen} ood 
Packers; L. Lawless, Frosted [Fruit 
Products, Los Angeles, California, first 
vice-president, and G. O. Bailey, B rds- 
eye Division, General Foods Corp., New 
York, second vice-president. The new 
board of directors is composed of George 
Mentley, Birdseye Division, Gereral 
Foods, New York; C. L. Snavely, Con- 
sumers Packing Corp., Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania; A. B. Chappel, R. D. Bodle Co., 


(Continued on page 20) 
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How Trade-Marks Can be Changed or Corrected 


By PAUL D. BOONE 


On July 5, 1947 it became possible for 
the first time to amend an existing U. S. 
trade-mark registration, that is, change 
or correct it. The prior acts of 1881 and 
1905 carried no such provision. How- 
ever, this is no carte blanche provision 
but has these limitations as recited in 
Sec. 7(d) of the 1946 T.M. Act: “The 
Commissioner may permit any registra- 
tion in the Patent Office . . . for good 
cause to be amended, . . . provided, that 
.,. the mark as amended shall still be 
registerable as a whole, and that such 
amendment . . does not involve such 
changes in the registration as to alter 
materially the character of the mark.” 
This permits the owner of a U. S. trade- 
mark registration to rectify mistakes, 
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and modernize or “streamline” its trade- 
mark if the changes are not drastic. 

Under the 1905 and 1881 trade-mark 
laws, mistakes on the part of the appli- 
cant or minor changes in the registration 
could be made only by re-registration. 
The procedure in such cases is the same 
as if the mark had never been registered. 
There are several advantages in being 
able to correct or amend a trade-mark 
registration. 


CHANGES WHICH HAVE BEEN 
PERMITTED 


The type of the changes which has 
been permitted by amendment to a U. S. 
trade-mark registration has primarily 
involved minor changes in the drawing 
of the mark. Frequently this involves 
the style of type or lettering. Several 
instances of this kind will appear here- 
Inafter. 

Bu there are other common kinds of 
changes in registrations which have been 
approved by the Patent Office. It should 
be bone in mind that in passing upon 
the e: try of such amendment the Patent 
Office must decide whether or not such 
amen: ment involves changes in the regis- 
trati: as would alter materially the 
chara ter of the mark. 

Th abbreviation “Co.” in the name of 
the e ity which owns the registration 
has en spelled out — Company — to 
agree vith the true corporate name. The 
word— Ine.—has been inserted. And the 
words “Company, Inc.” have been 
change| to—Co., Inc—. The word “Lim- 
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ited” has been deleted. The misspelling 
of words has been corrected. The place 
of incorporation of the registrant has 
been changed from “Delaware” to—New 
York—to fit the fact. Dates of first use 
of the trade-mark have been corrected as 
“February 26, 1946” to read—October 
17, 1945—. Also, where the allegation 
of first use of the mark was incorrectly 
alleged to have been by the applicant for 
registration, this assertion has_ been 
changed to read—by one of applicant’s 
predecessors in title — (T.M. No. 523,- 
378). Deletions from the listed products 
or items upon which the mark was al- 


N. J. CRANBERRY GROWERS 
HAVE OLDEST TRADE-MARK 


One of the earliest trade-marks 
used in marketing a New Jersey 
agricultural product is that found 
on cranberry baskets and boxes of 
the New Jersey Cranberry Grow- 
ers Association as early as 1873, 
according to Dr. H. B. Weiss, di- 
rector of the division of plant in- 
dustry of the State Department 
of Agriculture. 

The description of the _ trade- 
mark appeared in the first annual 
report of the State Board of Agri- 
culture printed in 1874. 

Organized in April 1873, the 
Growers Association adopted a 
standard size for its boxes and 
barrels and a distinctive mark 
which identified the manufacturer 
of the containers, so that “fradu- 
lent sizes can at once be traced...” 

The brand adopted, as described 
in the report, was developed around 
the initials of the Association with 
two arrowheads. 
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leged to have been used, have been made, 
such as the deletion of the words “and 
cotton, woolen or linen fabrics” (T.M. 
No. 377,426), and “canned fruits and 
vegetables, and fresh citrus” from an- 
other registration. Insertions have been 
permitted where supported by specimens 
in the file, such as this in characterizing 
the product “tale crayons”—for use by 
iron and steel workers for the making of 
marks upon iron and steel and other 
metal work—(T.M. No. 513,822). Re- 
placements have been permitted in simi- 
lar circumstances, such as the deletion 
of the words “poisons for insects, rodents 
and other pests” and the insertion in lieu 
thereof of the words—rat poison and a 
preparation for killing ants comprising 
ant poison used with a bait—. Descrip- 
tion of goods as presently employed has 
been substituted for the description ap- 
pearing in the original registration, the 


goods being the same. As an illustration, 
the change was from “Medicinal Prep- 
aration Containing Essence of Garlic 
and Parsley Recommended For the 
Symptomatic Relief of Hyperpesia and 
In the Treatment of Arterial Hyperten- 
sion” to— Medicinal Preparation Con- 
taining Dehydrated Garlic, and Parsley 
As a Flavor Modifying Agent, Used as 
a Carminative—. Words distinctly dis- 
played upon the drawing have been de- 
leted by amendment, as witness removal 
of the words “U. S. Steel” (T.M. No. 
312,599). 


CASES WHERE PROPOSED 
CHANGES WERE REFUSED 


In a decision involving T.M. No. 332,- 
628 issued February 18, 1936 (renewed), 
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a registration under the 1905 Act, the 
Commissioner of Patents affirmed the 
examiner': the registration consisting of 
the words “BLUE BONNET” with a 
star and a picture of a girl may not be 
amended under the 1946 Act by eliminat- 
ing the star and completely changing the 
picture of the girl; such an amendment 
will materially alter the mark. In the 
original registration there was a profile 
of the head and shoulders of a girl wear- 
ing a large bonnet.:The proposed amend- 
ment would have changed the profile of the 
girl to a full faced view of another girl. 
And in the new pictorial representation 
the bonnet was not as large or prominent 
as that worn by the girl shown in the 
original representation. In his explana- 
tion for the refusal the Commissioner 
said that the changes could not be con- 
sidered as mere modernization or omis- 
sion of relatively insignificant parts of 
the mark. And he reiterated the limita- 
tions imposed by Sec. 7(d) of the 1946 
Act whereby existing registrations can 
be amended only when they do not “in- 
volve such changes in the registration 
so as to alter materially the character of 
the mark”. 


Another situation was involved in an 
attempt to amend* T.M. No. 126,720. The 
mark disclosed in the registration con- 
sisted of the words “MA BROWN” as 
avplied to pickles, mustard and jellies, 
The proposed amendment would have 
changed the drawing to show the trade- 
mark in simple script style of type and 
have added this statement: “The trade- 


1Ex parte Kadane-Brown, Ine. (79 U.S.P.Q. 
807; O.G. Vol 617, p. 942). 

2 Ex parte Squire Dingee Company (81 U.S.P.Q. 
58). 
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mark comprises the words ‘MA BROWN’ 
regardless of the style of lettering.” The 
Commissioner was in full agreement 
with the examiner that the present 
change in script of the words “MA 
BROWN” was not a material alteration 
of the trade-mark; and to that extent the 
amendment was acceptable. He asserted 
that the all-inclusive sentence “The 
trade-mark comprises the words ‘MA 
BROWN’ regardless of the style of let- 
tering” might (1) constitute an attempt 
by the Patent Office to usurp the func- 
tions of the courts in construing the 
registration issued, or (2) be surplusage. 
He elaborated in refusing the amend- 
ment, that such a description was in the 
nature of a self-serving declaration as 
to the scope of the registration. He re- 
ferred back to a policy forming decision 
rendered by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia* upon an applica- 
tion for registration under the 1905 Act. 
There the applicant was not permitted 
to include a sentence: “The trade-mark 
consists of the symbol composed of the 
letters AAA”, but was restricted to the 
wording: “has adopted for its use the 
trade-mark shown in the accompanying 
drawing.” 


In another situation’ the owner of 
T.M. registration No. 181,205, which con- 
sists of the words “BAIN DE CHAM- 
PAGNE” sought by amendment to add 
the word “ROYAL”, also changing the 
style of type in which the words are set, 
whereby the mark would be “ROYAL 
BAIN DE CHAMPAGNE”. The change 
of type was held to be permissible but 
that it would not be proper to add a 
word to the trade-mark even if it were 
disclaimed. 


In another case the Commissioner 
denied the petition to amend T.M. No. 
362,154 in several particulars’ but indi- 
cated what changes he would be favor- 
ably disposed to grant. The trade-mark 
as registered comprises a _ rectangular 
panel, in the upper right hand corner of 
which the word “ADCO” appears, and 
in the lower right hand corner the 
words “AMERICAN DISINFECTING 
CO., INC.” The amendment submitted 
proposed to delete the border and substi- 
tute the words “ADCO, INC.” for 
“AMERICAN DISINFECTING CO., 
INC.” In the amended drawing as pre- 
sented, the word “ADCO” appears near 
the top of the drawing and the words 
“ADCO, INC.” in substantially larger 
letters at the bottom. The examiner was 
sustained by the Commissioner on the 
ground that it was dominated by the 
name of a corporation and hence un- 
registerable under the 1946 Act and 
that the change sought would consti- 
tute a material alteration of the present 
registration. 


SUMMARY 


Various changes have been permitted 
through amendments to existing U. S. 


%In re Atkins (1909 C.D. 308). 

* Ex parte Daltroff (78 U.S.P.Q. 373; O.G. Vol. 
615, p. 817). 

5 Ex parte American Disinfecting Co., Inc. (79 
U.S.P.Q. 45; O.G. Vol. 615, p. 819). 
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trade-marks both in the drawing and in 
the words thereof. Several decisions of 
the Commissioner of Patents have helped 
to define the type and extent of changes 
to any trade-mark registration that will 
be permitted under Sec. 7(f) of the 1946 
Trade-mark Act. It should be under- 
stood that nothing in the 1946 Act refers 
to labels per se, which come under copy- 
right registration. 


CAN ORDER AMENDED 


Can Order M-25 was amended by the 
National Production Authority on Feb- 
ruary 23 to permit the packing of some 
products which had been omitted from 
the original order. These products in- 
clude frozen and processed orangeade 
base concentrate, pie and pastry fillings 
(fruit filling only), frozen pineapple 
juice concentrate, hams, beef gravy and 
other gravies, spaghetti with meat balls 
and sauce, and certain other non-food 
products. The Amendment adds schedule 
2 to the original order. 


APPEALS UNDER TIN ORDER 


The National Production Authority 
has made available forms for use in re- 
questing adjustment or exemptions under 
the Can Order M-25. In requesting these 
forms canners should ask for “Form 
NPAF-38”. In applying to NPA for re- 
lief under M-25, three copies of the form 
must be submitted. A separate applica- 
tion must be filed for each product. 
Forms may be obtained directly from 
NPA. 


AUTOMATIC PRIORITY RATING 


The National Production Authority 
has issued Regulation 4 and Directive 1, 
which permits all establishments to use 
a “DO-97” rating to obtain any supplies 


needed for maintenance, repair and 
operation of present facilities. If a firm 
uses the DO-97 rating on less than $1,000 
of supplies in the calendar quarter, no 
quantity restrictions apply. Any firm 
applying the rating to a greater amount 
in a quarter must make a report to NPA 
showing that its use of the rating did 
not cover a greater dollar volume of 
MRO supplies during the quarter than 
its average quarterly dollar purchases of 
such supplies in 1950. 


WAGE INCREASES 


The Economic Stabilizer has approved 
Regulation 6 of the Wage Stabilization 
Board authorizing increases in wage 
rates up to 10 percent over the wage rate 
in effect on January 15, 1950. Employes 
who have already received a wage in- 
crease of 10 percent or more during the 
past 13% months may not be given any 
further increase under the order. 
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TENDEROMETER 
STANDARDIZING METHOD 
CHANGED 


During the past two years the manv- 
facturer of the Tenderometer has been 
authorized to supply users of the ma- 
chine with samples of peas preserved in 
alcohol as:an optional means of stand- 
ardizing scale readings. The method was 
used extensively in 1950. Under such 
general trial, the method disclosed cer- 
tain limitations leading to a reconsidera- 
tion of its use. 

For this reason, the manufacturer and 
the licensor of the basic Tenderometer 
patent, Canning Industry Research, Inc., 
have agreed to suspend use of peas-in- 
alcohol during 1951. A program of fur- 
ther investigation of standardization 
methods has been authorized. In the 
meantime, the original “balancing” meth- 
od of standardization will be in effect. 
Reflecting this change, a new service 
manual for the Tenderometer will be 
prepared and distributed prior to the 
1951 canning season. 


WATER TREATMENT COURSE 

E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York 10, 
New York, has announced that their 
series of Water Courses will be given in 
New Haven, Connecticut on April 3, 10, 
17, and 24. Meetings will be held in the 
Mason Laboratory of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Yale University and will start 
at 8:00 p.m. All power engineers resid- — 
ing in the vicinity of New Haven, Con- 
necticut are invited to attend. 

The Drew Water Courses have been 
held in New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Chicago 
and other major cities. They consist of 
a series of discussions conducted by Dr. 
R. C. Ulmer and members of the Drew 
Technical Staff on the various phases of 
water treatment. Slides, motion picture 
films and laboratory tests are used to 
demonstrate the discussions. 


MARYLAND CANNING 
PROVIDES 3,800,000 WORK 
DAYS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Maryland’s canning industry and asso- 
ciated industries now provide about 
3,800,000 eight-hour days of employment 
in the state every year. 

These industries combined, including 
canning, can making and the production 
of crops for canning, now rank among 
Maryland’s leading employers, according 
to an American Can Company survey of 
the contributions of the processing in- 
dustry to the Free State’s economic 
prosperity. 

Canning alone is Maryland’s fifth 
ranking provider of manufacturing jobs. 

According to the most recent statistics, 
the can company survey continues, can- 
ning provides the equivalent of over 
1,590,000 eight-hour days of work an- 
nually. Can manufacturing ranks next 
with 1,190,000 days; and the cultivation 
and harvesting of canning crops provide 
1,020,000 days of employment. 
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SAM GORSLINE RECUPERATING 


Every attendant at the National Con- 
vention knows of the collapse of S. G. 
Gorsline, Secretary of the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, on 
Thursday, February 15. First believed 
to be a heart attack, he was taken to St. 
Luke’s Hospital on Sunday, February 17 
and on Monday, the 19th, a ruptured 
appendix was removed. Reports late in 
Convention week had him showing nice 
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progress. We now learn that he left the 
hospital on Tuesday, February 27 and 
returned to his home in Battle Creek on 
March 1. He is getting along very nicely 
and doctors are having their difficulties 
in restraining his energetic disposition. 


PACKERS AND GROWERS 
ELECT HILL 


Elmore E. Hill, Blue Lake Packers, 
Inc., Salem, Oregon, has been elected 
President of the Northwest Packers & 
Growers, Inc. George M. Martin, Utah 
Canning Company, Freewater, Oregon, 
was elected Vice-President; and William 
E. Yeomans, Portland, Oregon, was re- 
electe:|) Seeretary-Treasurer. 

The group now has 42 member com- 
panies operating plants in the States of 
Washington and Oregon. 


L'NK BELT APPOINTMENT 


Thomas Cornils, who joined the Link 
Belt “ompany’s Seattle office in 1928, 
has been appointed Chief Engineer for 
the jacifie Northwest Division with 
headquarters in Seattle, succeeding 
Home J. Foye, who was recently made 
Chief Engineer of the company’s Los 
Angeles plant. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


ARMY FIELD BUYERS 


E. J. Bendtschneider, 722 S. 23rd 
Street, Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Kenneth E. Benson, 4223 N. 48th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
R. P. Byrne, 4209 Lowell Drive, 
Pikesville, Maryland 

Ben A. Fowler, 906 E. Reynolds 
Street, Goshen, Indiana. 

Ben Martin, Acton, Indiana 

Cornell Shirtz, Olin Grinnel, 
Rochester, New York 


REGIONAL BUYING OFFICES 

New York Quartermaster Purchas- 
ing Office, 111 E. 16th Street, 
New York 3, New York. 

Chicago Quartermaster Purchasing 
Office, 1819 W. Pershing Road, 
Chicago, 9, Illinois. 

Oakland Quartermaster Purchasing 
Office, Oakland Army Base, Oak- 
land 14, California. 
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TRI-STATE SHORT COURSE AND 
SPRING MEETING 


The production and processing of 14 
canning crops will be discussed by a 
group of 38 speakers at the annual short 
course for canners, freezers and fieldmen 
to be held Thursday and Friday, March 
15 and 16 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in 
Baltimore. It will be preceded by the 
spring meeting of the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association on March 14th. 

Maryland’s leading canning crop, to- 
matoes, will be the theme of an all-day 
session on the 15th. However, the morn- 
ing of the same day will also feature 
another session at which production 
problems of asparagus, cauliflower and 
broccoli will be discussed. Cucumbers 
and peppers will hold the stage in sepa- 
rate meetings during the afternoon while 
a third afternoon discussion will center 
around snap beans, lima beans and peas. 

The next day, Friday, March 16 will 
feature two meetings. One will deal 
with sweet corn and the second will han- 
dle miscellaneous crops including sweet 
potatoes, pumpkins, squash, and spinach. 
Adjournment comes at noon on Friday. 

Dr. E. P. Walls, department of horti- 
culture, University of Maryland is in 
charge of the annual short course. It is 
sponsored with the cooperation of the 
University of ,Delaware, Rutgers Uni- 
versity and the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association. 


KENNARD BUYS LUTZ PLANT 


Kennard (Ind.) Food Products, Inc., 
have acquired the plant of the Lutz Can- 
ning Company at Shelbyville, Indiana 
and will operate both plants under the 
former name this coming season. 


HAL JOHNSTON TO CHICAGO 


Hal W. Johnston, Executive Vice- 
President and Director of Sales of the 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation, 
is temporarily directing sales activities 
from the company’s Chicago offices at 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, where he will 
remain during the six months leave of 
absence granted Walter A.. Stewart, 
Manager of the Midwest Division, who is 
recuperating from a recent illness and 
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will go to Florida shortly for an ex- 
tended vacation. 

Mr. Johnston we reelected for a sec- 
ond term as Vice-President of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association 
at the Annual Meeting held in Chicago 
last month. 


BILL RIGHTOR IN NPA POST 


Old timers will remember William F. 
Rightor, who some 20 years or more ago 
was representative for Gamse Litho- 
graphing Company, and who since has 
been rather active in politics in the State 
of Indiana. Bill now comes up as Indi- 
ana State Director for NPA with offices 
at 224 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, 
telephone Lincoln 2397 and it may be 
that he can be of assistance if difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining containers, 
materials or other supplies. 


SALMON CANNERS ELECT 


The Northwest Salmon Canners Asso- 
ciation has elected the following officers: 
Frank Wright, Jr., Pyramid Fisheries 
Company, Seattle, President; A. W. 
Brindle, Red Salmon Company, Seattle, 
Vice-President; and Jack Brennon, 
Haines Packing Company, Seattle, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 
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VIRGINIA OFFICERS 


The Virginia Canners Association, 
meeting in annual session March 5 and 
6, reelected S. G. Wimmer to the office 
of President of the Association. Vice- 
President C. D. Price was also reelected. 
E. S. Marshal of the canning firm bear- 
ing his name at Roanoke, succeeds E. C. 
Firestone as Secretary-Treasurer. 


JIM SHRIVER, JR. MARRIED 


James McSherry Shriver, Jr. of Union 
Mills, Maryland, son of Mr. James 
Shriver, President of the well known 
canning firm “The B. F. Shriver Com- 
pany” of Westminster, Maryland, was 
married last week to Miss Esther Louise 
Schrecengost, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vane Johnson Schrecengost of Dayton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Shriver graduated from Penn 
State College in June of 1949 and shortly 
thereafter became associated with his 
father in the operation of the canning 
business. 


CHERRY PIE WINNERS 


Miss Marcheta Benton, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, was the winner of the 1951 
National Cherry Pie Baking Contest held 
in the Ballroom of the Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, February 21. First prize to 
the 18-year-old champion for outbaking 
an estimated 11,000 entrants in county, 
district and state contests, was $150 cash 
prize and an all-expense trip to Wash- 
ington, where she presented her pie to 
the President at the White House on 
February 26. 

Second prize was awarded to Charlotte 
Anderson, 15, of Villa Park, Illinois. 
Mary Ann Moyle, 17, of Pleasant Grove, 
Utah, was third, and Barbara Nash, 18, 
of Harwell, Michigan, was fourth. 


U. S. HALTS TIN BUYING 


On March 6 the U. S. Government, in 
a move to bring down the price of tin 
which had sky-rocketed since the general 
price freeze of January 26, halted buy- 
ing of tin for the stock pile. It was an- 
nounced that the Government would stay 
out of the market until prices reached a 
reasonable level. Some evidence of the 
success of this move was shown by the 
fact that by the close of business the fol- 
lowing day, March 7, the price of tin had 
dropped from $1.75 per pound to $1.60 on 
the New York Market. It is not ex- 
pected that this move will have any im- 
mediate effect on the present tin supply 
situation. It was recently estimated that 
stock pile supplies are sufficient to carry 
this country for a period of seven years 
under present tin controls and conserva- 
tion methods rapidly being adopted by 
industry. 

Word reaches us from Washington 
that a slight upward adjustment in the 
second quarter quota for food cans may 
be expected. At this writing, however, 
there is no official confirmation of this 
report. 


REPORT ADVANCES IN 
FARM RESEARCH 


Advances in many important lines of 
agricultural research at the New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva are briefly reviewed in the 
Station’s sixty-ninth annual report. 

Covering the academic year ended 
June 30, 1950, the report lists all active 
projects under investigation, publica- 
tions for the year, including titles of 
articles by the staff appearing in scien- 
tific journals, and a financial statement. 

The Station is concerned primarily 
with problems relating to the growing 
and processing of fruits and vegetables. 
This includes cultural and fertilizer 
practices, development of better varieties 
by breeding, control of insect pests and 
diseases, tests of seed stocks, effects of 
processing on food quality and nutritive 
value, and related topics. 

Important additions were made during 
the year to equipment for carrying on 
experimental work both in the labora- 
tories and in the field. Two farm ponds 
were completed which will store large 
amounts of water for irrigation experi- 
ments as well as conservation and fish 
production studies. 


WESTMINSTER FERTILIZER FIRE 


The warehouse connected to the can- 
nery of the Westminster Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Westminster, Maryland, was razed 
by fire on Sunday morning, March 4. Mr. 
Ernest Crowl, Manager and Executive 
Vice-President of the firm, disclosed that 
empty cans on hand for the 1951 season, 
and about 500 cases of tomatoes and 
tomato juice were lost in the fire. Label- 
ing and boxing equipment were saved by 
the firemen and the fire was controlled 
before it reached the adjoining cannery. 


TIDEWATER DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Tidewater 
Canners Association of Virginia will be 
held at the Tides Inn, Irvington, Vir- 
ginia, on Wednesday, April 11, Secretary 
Robert A. Harris has announced. 


1950 PACK OF TOMATO PULP 


The 1950 pack of tomato pulp amounted 
to 3,094,113 actual cases as compared 
with the 1949 pack of 3,091,551 cases, 
according to a report by the National 
Canners Association’s Division of Sta- 
tistics. On the basis of 6/10’s, the 1950 
pack was 3,040,276 cases as compared 
with 3,060,794 cases in 1949. 
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1949 1950 
(actual cases) 

Maryland-Delaware ............... 135,480 139,800 
125,406 124,657 
Indiana 269,004 326,402 
Utah and Idaho 214,113 231,379 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


CANDY PLANT AUCTION 


One of the finest and most modern 
candy mint manufacturing plants west 
of Chicago will be sold in piece-meal lots 
at public auction sale on Monday March 
19th at 10:00 a.m. at 7020 Romaine Ave. 
nue, Hollywood, California. 

Milton J. Wershow Company, auction- 
eers in charge of the sale, state that the 
packaging and wrapping equipment is 
evaluated at approximately $300,000. It 
was further disclosed that most of the 
equipment was acquired new since the 
war and because of the current war situ- 
ation cannot be replaced for at least six 
to twelve months. 

The plant formerly manufactured 
“Trolls” and “Hollywood Stars’, a na- 
tionally distributed mint and hard candy 
roll similar to “Life Savers”. Customer 
contacts, package wrappings, and the 
names will also be offered at the sale. 

An attractive brochure detailing all of 
the items to be sold is available upon re- 
quest to the Wershow Company, 1233 
Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles: 21, Cali- 
fornia, TRinity 9433. 


FISHERIES TECHNOLOGISTS 
TO MEET 


Pacific Coast fisheries technologists are 
scheduled to meet at the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., 
March 16 and 17. The conference is to 
be presided over by Dr. Neal M. Carter, 
Pacific Fisheries Experimental Station, 
Vancouver. Discussions will center on 
technical information services, freezing 
fish at sea, canning, meal processing and 
animal and hatchery feeds. 


CANNED RAISINS 


The Pelonian Packing Co., of Dinuba, 
Tulare County, California, is canning 
raisins in No. 10 tins for use of the 
armed forces and for export. This is 
the firm’s first venture in the conning 
field. 


IN HUNT EXPORT POST 


Oscar de Leon Perez, who after two 
years of service in the Armed Forces, 
was in the employ of A. C. Barrios & 
Company, importers and exporters of 
San Francisco, has joined the Export 
Division of Hunt Foods, assigned to han- 
dling export transactions with Lutin 
American countries, and will make his 
headquarters at the general offices in 
Fullerton, California. 


PACIFIC CAN SALES 


The Pacific Can Co., San Francisco, 
California, reports sales for 1950 at $14, 
484,620, against $13,006,743 in 1949. 
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BRADEN ON 
WATER POLLUTION BOARD 


Announcement has been made that 
Joseph R. Braden, vice-president of the 
Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Califor- 
nia has been appointed by Governor 
Ear! Warren to the State Water Pollu- 
tion Control Board, to complete the term 
of Ralph E. Sanborn, of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, who 
resigned because of ill health. 

Mr. Braden has been associated with 
the canning industry for more than 30 
years and is a member of the Waste Dis- 
posal Committee of the Canners League 
of California, and president of the Santa 
Clara County Canners Association, an 
organization made up of 14 canning com- 
panies united for the specific purpose of 
attacking waste disposal and water pol- 
lution problems of canners in that area. 
He has for years given much attention 
to problems of this nature, so brings to 
the State Board a highly diversified 
background. 


PLANT SANITATION COURSE 


The training course in food plant sani- 
tation given annually by the NCA West- 
ern Branch Laboratory, will be held this 
year at Walla Walla, Washington, 
March 19 to 23. The course will be simi- 
lar to those given last year at San Fran- 
cisco and Salem, Oregon. Applications 
for enrollment may be obtained from 
NCA Western Branch Laboratory, 461 
Market Street, San Francisco 5. 


CARR ADDRESSES 
COST ACCOUNTANTS 


William Herbert Carr, vice-president 
and treasurer of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
and chairman of the National Board of 
Directors of the Controllers Institute of 
America, recently addressed the San 
Francisco Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants on “Cost 
Problems of the Canning Industry”. 


NEW OLIVE FIRM 


The Woodlake Olive Company, a newly 
organized firm, is operating the plant of 
the Hunn Packing Co., at Woodlake, 
Tulars County, California this season, 
processing canned ripe olives, Spanish 
green olives and other specialties. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BROKERS ELECT 


J. \. Chambers, A. A. Brown Com- 
pany ‘ias been elected President of Asso- 
clates Grocery Brokers of San Francisco 
for 1:51. Other officers are J: W. Mail- 
lidrd, (II, Mailliard & Schmiedell, Vice- 
Presicont; Elgin Juri, William J. Lin- 
denbe: ver, Treasurer; and Ray L. Theo- 
bald, Theobald Brokerage Company, 
Secrei ary. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


NAMED TO ADVISORY BOARD 


U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
appointed the following as members of a 
Wholesale Grocer Industry Advisory 
Committee to serve during the defense 
emergency: Sherwin A. Hill, Lee & 
Cady, Detroit; Burt P. Flickinger, S. M. 
Flickinger Co., Inc., Buffalo; Arthur W. 
Lutz, Smart & Final Co., Los Angeles; 
A. J. Bischman, Sprague Warner Divi- 
sion, Consolidated Grocer’s Corporation; 
D. P. Gamble, Pacific, Gamble, Robinson 
Co., Seattle; A. L. Griffin, H. A. John- 
son Co., Boston; Spencer Marr, J. A. 
Marr Grocer Co., Denver; Edward Bier- 
haus, E. Bierhaus & Sons, Vincennes, 
Indiana; Roy A. Johnson, Roundy, Peck- 
ham & Dexter Co., Milwaukee; Charles 
C. Ragland, C. B. Ragland Co., Nash- 
ville; Alfred Dorman, Alfred Dorman 
Co., Statesboro, Georgia and J. W. Shu- 
gart, Waples-Platter Co., Ft. Worth. 


J. W. Baker, Baker - Lawhon - Ford, 
Inc., Shreveport; Tom Good, Good Bros., 
Inc., Brentwood, Maryland; T. G. Cast- 
ner, Eastern Cooperatives, Inc., Pali- 
sades Park, New Jersey; R. W. Gibson, 
Mountain Wholesale Co., Lothair, Ken- 
tucky; Robert M, Goff, Goff Wholesale 
Grocery, North Little Rock; John P. Mc- 
Cune, Potter-McCune Co., McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania; B. L. Davis, The Russell 


Co., Jackson, Mississippi; Adrain J.. 


Falk, S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Francis L. Whitmarsh, Francis H. 
Leggett & Co., New York; Ned Fleming, 
The Fleming Co., Topeka, Kansas; J. A. 
Slocum, Slocum, Bergren Co., Minneap- 
olis; and J. B. Rhodes, Pacific Mercantile 
Co., San Francisco. 


The committee met with Department 
officials in Washington, March 1 to dis- 
cuss its responsibilities under the De- 
fense Mobilization Program. 


WILSON GETS SEARLE ACCOUNT 


Searle Food Corporation with plants 
located in Hollywood, Florida and Kirk- 
lin and Middletown, Indiana, have ap- 
pointed the Earl V. Wilson Company ex- 
clusive sales agents for the State of Flor- 
ida. The brokerage firm has offices in 
Miami, Tampa and Jacksonville. 


LITTLE ROCK BROKERS ELECT 


Officers elected by the Little Rock Food 
Brokers Association for the year 1951 
are: A. S. Baker, Jr., President; Milton 
Gardner, Vice-President; and C. O. 
Huncke, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


McCallister’s International Caterers, 
canners of snapper soup, have appointed 
Rohr & Chapman, Inc., Philadelphia, as 
their sales representatives in the Phila- 
delphia area. 
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HOLLADY HEADS 
BROKER GROUP 


David M. Hollady of the Hollady-Pees 
Brokerage Company, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has been elected President of 
the Greensboro-Winston-Salem Food 
Brokers Club, a group formed by mem- 
bers of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation in that area. 

Thomas H. Vance of the J. H. Prit- 
chett Company, Winston-Salem, was - 
elected Acting Secretary. 

The first aim of the organization is 
to impress manufacturers with the im- 
portance and rapid growth of the 
Greensboro-Winston-Salem Market as 
becoming one of the leading food distri- 
bution centers in the South. 

Sol Kennedy, Jr., formerly in retail 
promotion with The Borden Company, 
has joined the Hollady-Peer Brokerage 
Company of Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, and will be in full charge of retail 
promotion and merchandising operations. 


PITTSBURGH BROKERS ELECT 


Howard T. Hancock, Hancock & Daub, 
was elected President of the Pittsburgh 
Food Brokers Association at a recent 
meeting. Chas. J. Schneider, Jr., Harry 
W. Dunlap Company, was elected Vice- 
President; J. L. Fuchs, Jr, J. L. Fuchs 
Company, Secretary-Treasurer. The fol- 
lowing Directors were also elected: 
W. B. Stricker, J. E. Connor, and George 
V. Stephans. 


HEADS CHICAGO BROKERS 


John H. Mitchell, of John H. Mitchell 
& Co., has been elected president of the 
Chicago Food Brokers’ Association for 
the current year. Joel Swanson, of Earl 
Roll & Co., was named vice-president, 
and C. B. Sturgeon, of Walter W. Boul- 
ton Co., secretary-treasurer. 


LEWIS HAKE RETIRES 


Lewis C. Hake, veteran New York 
City food broker, has retired because of 
ill health. The business will be con- 
tinued by Leonard H. McCombe, who has 
been associated with Mr. Hake for many 
years. Among the companies represented 
are Paulus Bros. Packing Co., Fruitvale 
Canning Co., and Washington Canners. 


NAMED SALES AGENT 


Frazar & Co., Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed William M. Rosen, New Haven 
food broker, as the company’s sales rep- 
resentative for Connecticut. 


WITH R. C. WILLIAMS CO. 


Gilbert E. O. Bell has been named 
manager of the Meyer & Lange Division 
of R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., New York 
wholesale grocers. 
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America’s eating habits. 


The “Double-Tite” paint can ex- 
panded the paint business— 
brought ready-mixed paints to mil- 
lions by making it practical for 
these paints to be packed and 
shipped everywhere. 


The sanitary can—most famous of 
all metal containers—made com- 
mercial canning of fruits and veg- 
etables possible—revolutionized 
the grocery business—changed 


the field. 


—A GUARANTEE Off 


To the business and industrial communities of the Unite 
States and Canada, Canco’s pioneering in the future wil : 
mean what it has meant for the last 50 years: 


Not only better containers, but also new container 
to meet the needs of our never-static economy... 


Plus improved methods of packaging and prov 
essing, faster machinery, and the fulfillment of the 
vision of a research organization without equal in 


In the distributing industries, Canco’s pioneering wil 
continue to pay dividends in easier, safer, and mor 


CONTAINERS... . to help people live better 


j 
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The vacuum-pack coffee can—per- 
mitted roasters to protect from 
roaster to consumer the flavor and 
aroma of fresh-roasted coffee. 


Canco’s Paper Milk Container— 
gave tremendous impetus to store 
milk sales for dairies all across the 
country—allowed grocers to give 
housewives milk ina sanitary, ¢asy- 
to-carry, one-way container. 
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pe LEADERSHIP IN THE DAYS AHEAD. 


The meat can boomed the canned 
meat business— provided house- 
wives with a new and wide variety 
of readily prepared meats. 


tip economical handling of packaged goods. 


villf And to everyone who eats, patronizes a drugstore, drives 
acar, maintains a home, serves in our armed forces— 

en Canco’s pioneering will continue to make possible a 
myriad of products . . . of better quality. 


of As we look ahead with determined resolve to the next 

the half-century, we affirm this steadfast purpose: Canco will 

‘ing Contribute even more to industry and government, and 
bring even better living to even more people. 


yi|f. On this page are familiar containers of today pio- 
neered by Canco. 


An adaptation of the sanitary can, 
this container assured motorists of 
getting refinery-sealed motor oil. 
Gave huge boost to sales in service 
Stations in every state. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


The salt container prevented exces- 
sive caking which took place in 

- the old-fashioned bags. The alu- 
minum pouring spout made easier 
the housewife’s task. 


The beer can trademarked “Keg- 
lined"—the first non-returnable 

; Container for beer and ale— 
brought }.ew conveniences to beer 
drinkers ‘verywhere—lowered 
distributin cost. 


This container protected first-aid 
units of blood plasma in World 
War II. An adaptation of Canco’s 
tennis ball can. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — With canners 
well sold up on spot stocks of most im- 
portant items and now that most of them 
have on their books just about all the 
s.a.p. orders they care to take, there’s 
little that can be said about the canned 
foods market as such. Naturally, there 
are odd, clean up lots that are offered 
from time to time, and usually snapped 
up immediately. Then too, there are 
products like citrus that are being can- 
ned currently; there are the asparagus 
and spinach packs just around the cor- 
ner, but they are not causing any excite- 
ment in the market. Our correspondents 
in the various markets give readers the 
lowdown on these and other items. 


QM REQUIREMENTS — But that 
does not mean there is nothing going on 
of interest to canners’ sales forces or 
administrative heads. The drive to fill 
the armed forces pipelines is perhaps of 
most immediate interest. Our entire 
editorial page (5) is devoted to that 
subject this week, so we won’t repeat 
here. Suffice it to say that N.C.A. has 
notified canners that association officials 
have been advised informally that in the 
event of any necessary government ac- 
tion to obtain these supplies, credit will 
be extended to the canner for supplies 
offered since Feb. 1. That’s a good reason 
why you should make your offers on 
paper—by a letter. But let’s hope we 
can voluntarily lift this burden and pos- 
sible blight off the shoulders of the in- 
dustry. Please read page 5. 


SLOW DOWN —Then there’s a good 
bit of talk about the “slow down”. To us 
this was bound to follow as sure as night 
follows day. And we believe it’s being 
overdone. Here’s what one of the indus- 
try’s best salesmen, J. B. Weix, Ocono- 
mowoc Canning Company of Wisconsin 
had to say about the subject last week: 

“From certain eastern quarters we get 

reports of a slow down in retail busi- 

ness and especially so in some of the 
chain stores. When one considers the 
crazy buying of January when stand- 
ard peas passed the price of strictly 
fancy grades; standard tomatoes went 
to $2:00 per dozen; corn skyrocketed 
to an all-time high; and fruits like- 

wise; one can easily understand a 

sobering effect in certain quarters. 

Maybe it is a good thing. 

We are firm in the belief that folks 

like ourselves and others, along with 

our regular trade who behaved nor- 
mally and with an attitude of sensible 
business and fair play during those 
hectic days of December and_ all 
through January, should have no fear 
of or be affected by a slow down. We 
do not experience high peaks or low 
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valleys. We try to use horse sense and 
keep our business and prices and flow 
of merchandise on an even keel.” 


ACREAGE — Acreage, of course, is 
getting a great deal of attention. It’s 
coming a bit hard and high. And maybe 
that’s to the good. Nevertheless, judg- 
ing from reports, it will be large. Here 
again the thoughts of Mr. Weix are 
sound and worth repeating: 

“There is a lot of loose talk that the 

sky is the limit in 1951 production. 

Much of it is wishful thinking. Maybe 

a sobering effect will overtake some 

folks. We do not find our growers 

over-anxious to contract, even at par- 
ity prices, for peas and corn. 

Nor do we care to go out and contract 

‘hog-wild’. We do not have the man- 

power. Have you noticed the large 

number of young inductees going into 
service from your own community? 

The same thing is going on every- 

where. Quality will still rule supreme. 

To obtain it, you cannot exceed plant 

capacity or manpower to handle same 

properly.”—Amen. 


LEGAL MINIMUMS — And speaking 
of acreage. Last week, March 5 issue, 
page 13, we gave you area legal mini- 
mum prices. In doing so we advised that 
they would have to be adjusted each 
month as new national minimums were 
announced. The area prices listed were 
based on the January 15, 1951 national 
minimum. The next day we received 
the February 15 national minimums. 
Adjust your area price by adding the 
difference in the two months shown in 
the table below: 


NATIONAL LEGAL MINIMUMS 
1/15/51 2/15/51 plus 
Asparagus .......... 205.00 205.00 — 
Beans, Lima........ 152.00 155.00 3.00 
Beans, Snap........ 122.00 124.00 2.00 


23.80 24,20 
Cabbage ............... 16.80 17.10 
22.70 23.00 .380 
Cucumbers .......... 1.63 1.63 — 
99.00 100.00 1.00 
Pimientos ........... 71.50 72.30 80 
58.50 59.30 .80 
Tomatoes ........... 31.30 31.70 


FIBERBOARD EXPANSION 


Fiberboard Products, Inc., a_ firm 
owned jointly by Pabco Products and the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
California, has announced through its 
president T. N. Bland that before the 
end of the company’s fiscal year on April 
30, it will have expended $5,000,000 on 
plant construction, modernization and 
expansion. This firm has 16 plants on 
the Pacific Coast, with several wholly 
owned subsidiaries here and in Eastern 
cities. 
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MARKET NEWS = 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Quiet, Acreage Not Coming Easily—Check- 

ing Resale Market On Tomatoes And Prod- 

ucts—Peas, Beans And Corn Well Sold Up 

—Shrimp Firming—Stock Up On Foreign 

Sardines—Jap Tuna Get Attention—Salmon 

Stocks About Cleaned Up—Citrus Up Again 
—Fruit Market Barren. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 9, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Aside from a 
further price rise on canned citrus prod- 
ucts, the canned foods market here this 
week was uneventful, insofar as price 
developments were concerned. Reports 
from canners, however, indicate rocky 
going in contracting for acreage for this 
year’s canning vegetable crops. This de- 
velopment, together with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture list of minimum 
prices for the new season’s processing 
crops, indicate that substantially higher 
prices are in prospect for canned vege- 
tables when the industry starts market- 
ing the new packs. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors gener- 
ally have not as yet evolved inventory 
planning for the coming season, and are 
content to go along on a day-to-day basis 
until the situation, demand and _price- 
wise, is further clarified. It is expected 
that the picture will be clearer a month 
hence, particularly in the matter of mar- 
gins, and meanwhile, canned foods buy- 
ers in most instances are content to mark 
time and go along on the stocks already 
in their warehouses or under order and 
waiting shipment from canneries. 


TOMATOES — No offerings of toma- 
toes for cannery shipment are noted here 
this week, and buyers are looking the 
resale market over. Here, too, however, 
offerings of whole tomatoes are few and 
far between, and most distributors are 
apparently holding on to whatever stocks 
they may have in their warehouses. Re- 
sale tomato juice was on the market dur- 
ing the week at $2.85 to $2.95 for fancy 
eastern 46-ounce, with some fancy 2s at 
$1.30. California tomato puree, 2's, 
was reported in the resale market during 
the week at $6.75 to $7.00 per case, ac- 
cording to quality. 


PEAS—Reports from the Tri-States 
on pea acreage contracting for the com- 
ing season indicate opening prices sharp- 
ly over those in effect last year. Mean- 
while, canners generally are well sold up 
on their carryovers, and open-market 
quotations are lacking. In the resale 
market here, standard Early Junes com- 
mand $1.45 to $1.50, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.60 and upwards. 
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BEANS—Distributors are looking for 
additional supplies of fancy beans, but 
eanners generally remain’ withdrawn 
from the market and it is not believed 
that much in the way of unsold stocks 
remains in first hands in the East and 
the Midwest. Northwest canners, how- 
ever, are still in position to take a little 
additional business on Blue Lakes, it is 
indicated. 


CORN—Demand for fancy corn is re- 
ported, here, but with canners sold up, 
buyers are having to shop the resale 
market where supplies, particularly on 
No, 10s, are light. Whole kernel extra 
standard 10s are held at $9.50 and up 
here, while on No. 2s whole kernel golden 
is quoted at a minimum of $1.65. 


SHRIMP — Gulf canners are showing 
firmer price views, with the clearance of 
weak holdings, and uninspected Jumbo in 
5-ounce tins is now held at an inside price 
of $4.60, with large at $4.25 and medium 
at $3.85, f.o.b. canneries. 


IMPORTED SARDINES—With can- 
ners abroad facing a roadblock in the 
matter of can supplies, buyers have been 
showing more disposition to stock up 
here. Norwegian sild is currently offer- 
ing at $15 per case for crosspack quar- 
ters, with 1l-layer quarters at $12.25 per 
case. On brislings, 1l-layer in olive oil 


lists at $14.00 for eighths, with quarters 
at $15.50. On crosspack brislings, quar- 
ters are held at $23.50 per case. Portu- 
guese boneless and skinless quarters list 
at $36 for quarters and $44 for halves, 
with boneless at $25 for quarters and 
plain at $15.50, all ex-warehouse New 
York. 


TUNA—Jap tuna is coming in for a 
fair call by distributors looking for low- 
shelf-price merchandise, and halves solid 
whitemeat are quoted here as $14.75 per 
case, with solid lightmeat halves in oil at 
$11.75. On ones, solid white meat in oil 
lists at $30 per case, with solid light 
meat in oil at $24, ex-warehouse New 
York. The tuna situation on the Coast 
shows a firm undertone on both Califor- 
nia and Northwest packs, with a con- 
tinued good movement. 


SALMON—No. 1 tall chums are re- 
ported nearing the vanishing point in 
first hands, and the market for good 
quality is reported firm at $20 per case, 
f.o.b. Seattle. Limited quantities of pink 
halves are reported to be had at $15.50, 
with an occasional lot of red halves at 
$21. Quartermaster buying, however, is 
reported clearing up most of the small 
parcels of 1950 salmon still remaining 
in canners’ hands, and trade interest is 
now turning to prospects for 1951 
production. 


MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS — Florida canners again up- 
ped their prices this week, to meet the 
continued advances in raw fruit quota- 
tions. Orange juice is now listed at a 
minimum of $1.32% for 2s and $3.07% 
for 46-ounce, with blended at $1.30 and 
$3.05, and grapefruit juice at $1.17% 
and $2.70, all f.o.b. canneries. Fancy 
grapefruit sections are held at $1.95 to 
$2.00, with broken sections at $1.75 and 
up for 2s. Meanwhile, the Office of Price 
Stabilization during the week granted 
emergency relief to Texas citrus canners 
to offset crop losses from unfavorable 
weather, permitting an over-all increase 
in their ceiling prices. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Aside from 
resale offerings, which are none too plen- 
tiful, either here or on the Coast, the 
market for California canned fruits is 
a barren affair, with distributors faced 
with the need of carrying through to the 
new pack season with the goods already 
on hand or under contract, plus any addi- 
tional stocks they may be able to pick 
up at resale. Current reports from both 
California and the Northwest indicate 
that fruit canners are gearing them- 
selves for all-out production during the 
coming season, and with a favorable crop 
outlook prospects are for a very substan- 
tial pack on most of the principal fruit 
items during the coming season. While 


PROFIT 
MAKER 


HAMACHEK ELEVATOR PEA SAVER 


Pea vines discharged from a viner contain threshed peas that have been entangled 
with mats of vines. The Elevator PeaSaver is a patented device which rolls over 
and pulls apart each mat of vines as it passes up the discharge elevator of a viner. 
By this action these threshed peas, normally lost, are recovered in the chaff separ- 


ator or tailing machine of the viner. 


The increased yields from the vines without 


additional seed, land rental, field supervision, or labor costs enhance profit. 


Hamachek Elevator Pea Savers are available for all makes of viners. 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN | 


WRITE 


\MACHEK MACHINE CO. 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS — 
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MARKET NEWS 


distributors’ stocks are larger than a 
year ago, it is expected that demand over 
the remainder of the present marketing 
season will absorb these holdings, giving 
canners a vritually bare market for the 
sale of their 1951 production. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Slow Down From Consumer To Job- 
ber — Preparing For Large Packs — Kraut 
Firm—Lima Sales And Interest Limited— 
Tomatoes Dull—Peas Cleaned Up—Uncer- 
tainty In Citrus — Salmon Quiet — Broader 
Demand For Tuna—Little Activity In Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 8, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The wave of con- 
sumer buying, so noticeable during the 
early part of the year, has subsided 
noticeably the past few weeks which in 
turn has created a tighter buying policy 
on the part of retailers and jobbers com- 
plain there has been a definite down- 
ward trend in their business these past 
two weeks. The answer probably lies 
in the fact that consumers and retailers 
aiike were buying heavily in face of ad- 
vancing markets and with price controls 
bringing an end, at least to a great ex- 
tent, to that condition they have decided 
to take things easy for a while. Then, 
on the other hand, distributors are car- 
rying a fairly heavy inventory of canned 
foods, with the exception of those items 
they cannot find, and probably won’t 
until new pack. As a result, business 
in general has continued to taper off 
to a point where things are pretty quiet. 

With so little activity in the spot mar- 
ket the trade have been turning their at- 
tention to new pack and S.A.P. commit- 
ments have been placed in heavy volume. 
Acreage here in the Middlewest will 
show some substantial increases with 
plans being made for much larger packs 
than last year. Despite some pessimism 
about the possible effect of heavy packs 
it appears greater government require- 
ments and increased consumer demand 
for canned foods, will take care of pro- 
duction up to the canning industry’s abil- 
ity to produce. Furthermore, there will 
be some long and empty pipe lines to fill 
up before canners run into normal buy- 
ing conditions. Also, the trade are re- 
signed to higher prices than they paid 
last year as, without question, canning 
costs will be higher this coming season. 
Along with eans, cartons and other in- 
cidentals, growers are all parity minded 
leaving little doubt as to the direction of 
overall costs. 


KRAUT— This market has done a 
complete about face during the past two 
or three months coming up out of the 
doldrums to a very strong position. A 
pressure all kinds of prices and deals 
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while back when weak sellers were under 
were heard whereas now the market is 
strong with apparently not enough kraut 
available to meet present demands. To 
further tighten conditions, Uncle Sam 
has announced he will need additional 
requirements which has led some canners 
to allocate remaining stocks to regular 
customers. Prices are very firm at $1.30 
for 2%s; $1.02% for 2s; 92% cents for 
303s and $4.40 for tens. 


LIMA BEANS — Despite a_ severe 
shortage of many major vegetables, lima 
beans are still not creating any interest 
in this market where sales are away off 
from previous years. The trade have 
various ideas about the reasons for such 
a condition but they all agree the sales 
of limas have suffered greatly. Eastern 
canners are offering reasonable quantities 
of limas on the basis of $2.25 for 3038 
fancy smalls, $2.35 for 2s and $13.00 for 
tens. Fancy mediums are listed at $2.00, 
$2.10 and $12.00 and a few tinys at $2.50 
for 303s. Sales are very limited. 


TOMATOES—Nothing doing here ex- 
cept occasional small lots that crop up 
from time to time and most of these are 
resales. Local canners are offering noth- 
ing in the way of peeled tomatoes while 
a few sales are reported here out of the 
Tri-States at $2.15 for 2s and some from 
Florida at $2.10. Limited quantities of 
juice is offered at $1.25 to $1.30 for 2s 
and $2.70 for 46 oz. 


PEAS—Wisconsin canners have about 
reached the bottom of the barrel on peas 
and buyers combing the state for mer- 
chandise are having little success in find- 
ing anything. A few fancy 2 sieve alas- 
kas were sold during the convention but 
even then quantities were small indicat- 
ing clean up lots were involved. All 
grades and sieves in No. 10 tins are in 
heavy demand along with extra standard 
3 and 4 sieves in 303 or No. 2 tins but it 
looks quite hopeless. 


CITRUS—At present price levels sales 
are merely routine as distributors are 
content to purchase only fill ins as they 
are needed, still not having too much 
confidence in this market. Grapefruit 
juice and blended juice are holding firm 
at list and should remain so because of 
the situation in Texas if nothing else. 
There have been some downward adjust- 
ments on orange juice this week the im- 
plication being such was done because of 
price controls although the trade are 
skeptical and, apparently, have decided 
to wait this one out. 


SALMON—Little action here simply 
because sellers are so well sold with the 
exception of chums which are not creat- 
ing much interest. The market remains 
unchanged at $20.00 for ones and $11.50 
for halves. What business was done dur- 
ing the convention consisted mostly of 
S.A.P. commitments out of new pack. 


TUNA—Because of a broader demand 
and reduced operations on the West 
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Coast tuna is stronger although prices 
remain unchanged. Additional offer. 
ings of imported bonita from Pery 
and Jap tuna out of New York were 
received here recently but without too 
much excitement. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Sales of 
both California and Northwest fruits 
consist almost entirely of clean up lots 
or resales as anything as spot lists have 
just about disappeared. The trade are 
ready to book S.A.P. orders but Coast 
canners seem more inclined to wait until 
the season gets a little further along and 
they have a better idea of what might be 
processed and available for the civilian 
trade. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Quiet For Lack Of Stocks—Wooden 
Cases Scarce—Dry Beans Strong—Cold De- 
lays Asparagus, Spinach Packs—Apple Sauce 
Movement Improved—Slight Flurry In Fruits 
— Pineapple Juice Active — Olives Moving 
Well—Fish Demand Strong, Offerings Small. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 8, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Sales of Califor- 
nia canned products are at a compara- 
tive low ebb and little real action is ex- 
pected until prices are named on new 
packs. Resales, which figured so promi- 
nently on some items not so long ago, 
have come largely to an end. Anyway, 
there is no open boasting about them. 
Distributors are making every effort to 
get goods already purchased into their 
possession and shipping departments of 
canners are busy. Buyers are anxious 
to place orders for stocks of the coming 
packs, but canners prefer to wait until 
crop and pack conditions become settled. 


WOODEN CASES—Prospective crops 
and packs are not the sole worries of 
canners these days, with shortages in 
some of the smaller items commencing to 
crop up. This was brought out in quite 
a striking manner in a two-day meeting 
of the Western Pine Association held in 
San Francisco. It was brought out that 
defense demands are crippling the pro- 
duction of wooden cases for the canning 
industry. It was explained that there 
is no ceiling price on ammunition boxes, 
so makers of these can outbid makers of 
food containers when it comes to buying 
lumber. Many food products must be 
wood-packed for overseas shipments and 
even fiberboard containers are getting 
scarce. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues to show strength, 
but canners are fairly well supplied. 
Prices are well above the January level. 
The most spectacular advance has been 
on Blackeyes which now range in price 
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from $18.75 to $20.00 per 100 pounds, 
depending on the district. Small Whites 
are strong at $11.00 to $11.15, with Baby 
Limas moving at $7.25. 


ASPARAGUS—The California aspar- 
agus season did not get off to the early 
start indicated when a few small lots of 
“grass” were sold in the fresh markets 
the first week in January. The warm 
weather that prevailed then has given 
way to a long-continued cold spell, with 
heavy frosts in the delta area where 
asparagus is grown. Some asparagus 
has been damaged but, in general, the 
most disturbing factor has been the 
shortening of the harvesting period. 
Very little of the 1950 pack remains un- 
sold and canner warehouses are almost 
empty. Canners met recently at the 
office of the Asparagus Advisory Board 
in San Francisco and minor amendments 
to the Marketing Order were discussed. 
Last year’s opening prices continue in 
effect, but lists mean little, as quite a 
few items are about sold up. 


SPINACH—Spring packing of spin- 
ach may also be delayed as a result of 
the cold snap, but there have been no re- 
ports of damage to the crop. This is one 
of the most elusive of crops and it is 
almost impossible to predict output in 
advance. The few sales being made are 


largely on the basis of $1.45 for No. 2s 
and $1.75 for No. 2%s. 


APPLE SAUCE — There is an im- 
proved movement of California canned 
apple sauce under way, the modest price 
of this item being an important factor. 
Fancy grade is moving at $1.50 for No. 
303, $1.65 for No. 2 and $7.60 for No. 10. 
Output of this fruit is increasing year 
by year, with production centering 
around the Gravenstein apple. 


FRUITS —A slight flurry of canned 
fruit sales was reported in some quar- 
ters the first of the month, but this 
meant that some small lots that had pur- 
posely been kept off the market was be- 
ing offered to the regular customers of 
some canners. Some items have been 
allocated since the outbreak of trouble 
in Korea, and the recent sales mark the 
end of offerings for the season. There 
are unsold holdings of apricots, cherries, 
peaches, pears and fruit cocktail to be 
found, but stocks of individual items are 
small. Unsold fruits in No. 10 size are 
confined to a few small lots of cherries 
and fruit cocktail. 


PINEAPLE—The most active selling 
item in pineapple is juice and most can- 
ners have sizeable stocks of this. This is 
the only item in the list that has not been 
withdrawn, or sale regulated. Spurred 


basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


56 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 56 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful 


hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


life of 


Virginia 


ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 
TOMATO SCALDER 


A. K. ROBINS & €O., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. 


by the success of citrus fruit growers in 
Florida in marketing large packs of or- 
ange juice in canned concentrated frozen 
form, Hawaiian canners are ready to 
make a test on pineapple. 


OLIVES—Olives continue to be a live 
item in the list of California canned 
fruits. The industry promotional pro- 
gram is working out in splendid shape 
and olives are being sold as fast as they 
can be packed. The larger sizes are 
short this year and orders are being pro- 
rated by most canners. The industry 
completed the 1949-50 selling season 
about 19 percent ahead of the 1947-48 
and 1948-49 seasons. The past season 
was a complete sell-out and the industry 
dipped into the 1950-51 packing season 
for more than 28,000 cases for shipment 
this year. 


FISH—The demand for most items in 
the canned fish line has been quite strong 
of late, but offerings are limited. Chums 
are about the only item to be found in 
salmon, with these held largely at $19.00 
or $19.50 for No. 1 talls. There are some 
unsold stocks of California sardines, but 
these are in firm hands and no recent 
sales have been reported below $6.75 for 
1-lb. ovals in tomato sauce and $4.75 for 
natural No. Is tall. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Srrimp Firm And In Short Supply—Heavy 

Holdings Of Frozen Shrimp—Oyster Pack 

Running Short Of Last Year — Packaging 
Materials Shortage Foreseen. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., March 9, 1951. 


SHRIMP—Canned shrimp is in well- 
sold-up position. Packers of established 
brands of quality pack have scheduled 
their production to take care of their 
regular customer requirements, but have 
little or no surplus to offer new accounts. 
The market is firm and in short supply of 
quality pack of established brands. 

Prices of 5 ounce canned shrimp are 
reported at $3.10 to $3.20 for small; $3.80 
to $3.90 for medium; $4.15 to $4.25 for 
large; and $4.50 to $4.60 for jumbo, f.o.b. 
cannery. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing February 23, 1951, were: Louisiana 
474 barrels, including 27 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 600 barrels, including 
353 barrels for canning; Alabama 24 
barrels, including 8 barrels for canning; 
Apalachicola, Fla., 18 barrels; and Texas 
7,858 barrels, making a total of 8,974 
barrels, which was 3,942 more barrels 
than were produced the previous week. 
Shrimp production decreased in Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, but 
Texas had a big increase over the 
amount produced the previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
decreased 170,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,811,000 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were ap- 
proximately 2,720,000 pounds more than 
one year ago. 

Total landings of shrimp in Florida 
for December 1950 totaled 2,727,494 
pounds which is an increase of 142,443 
pounds or 6 percent compared with No- 
vember 1950. 


The shrimp catch in Texas December 
1950 was 3,227,013 pounds, which was 
1,801,620 pounds above the correspond- 
ing month in 1949. Shrimp landings in 
Texas for September through December 
1950 totaled 20,214,530 pounds, compared 
to 15,595,159 pounds for the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier—an increase of 
30 percent. 


OYSTERS—tThis season’s pack since 
its opening January 1, 1951, is develop- 
ing short as compared to last season, and 
it appears as if the pack will end short 
of last year’s pack. Established brands 
of quality packers have remained firm. 
There have been widespread differences 
in prices on smaller packers’ part, due 
apparently to lack of demand during 
heavy producing season. The overall de- 
mand for the year is expected to equal 
or balance with the production for the 
year. There are many difficulties con- 
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fronting the packer of oysters this year 
in getting the pack made, and for that 
reason the pack is lagging and _ will 
probably run short of last year’s total. 
The price of canned oysters appears 
irregular and while some packers have 
held their price to $3.75 per dozen for 
4% tins, f.o.b. canneries, reports are that 
other packers have offered them at 25 
cents per dozen less and even lower. 
Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing February 23, 1951, were: Louisiana 
21,629 barrels, including 18,591 barrels 
for canning; Mississippi 1,677 barrels, 
all for canning; Alabama 3,067 barrels, 
2,800 barrels for canning; and Apalachi- 
cola, Fla., 890 barrels, making a total of 
27,263 barrels, which is an increase of 
4,519 barrels over the previous week. 


HARD CRABS — Canned crabmeat 
(processed) is in a well-sold-up position 
and will be cleaned up before the new 
pack commences in May. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending February 23, 1951, were: Louisi- 
ana 38,480 pounds; Mississippi 10,950; 
Alabama 2,700 pounds; making a total of 
52,130 pounds which is an increase of 
23,890 pounds over the previous week. 


PACKING MATERIALS—A discus- 
sion of the outlook for packaging ma- 
terials was the main item of business at 
the February monthly meeting of the 
Federal Specification Committee on 
Packaging, according to a staff member 
of the Service’s College Park Fishery 
Technology Laboratory, who attended 
the meeting. 

The general opinion expressed was 
that all types of packaging materials, 
lumber, paper products, moisture-vapor 
proof films, and metal foils are already 
in short supply and the outlook is bear- 
ish. The need for a continuous and active 
campaign of conservation of all packag- 
ing materials was stressed repeatedly by 
the Chairman of the meeting. This 
should consist of “doing without,” re- 
ducing quality or grade when possible, 
and the salvaging and reuse of every 
possible material, 


NATIONAL FROZEN FOOD 
CONVENTION HELD IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Seattle, Washington, and Jack Seabrook, 
Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, New Jersey. 

National Wholesale Frozen Foods Dis- 
tributors, Inc. re-elected Alvin W. Lang- 
field, Oakland, California, as president. 
Other officers chosen were: Vice-presi- 
dent, E. M. Wittigschlager, Newark, 
New Jersey; vice-president, H. A. Green- 
berg, Atlanta, Georgia; vice-president, 
W. L. Pavlovski, Chicago, Illinois; vice- 
president, L. O. Casperson, San Fran- 
cisco, California; secretary, W. Carlton 
Eacho, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
Howard D. Jester, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and chairman of the board, Wil- 


liam M. Walsh. New directors for 195}. 
53 include John M. Baer, Hagerstown, 
Md.; George Bickley, Philadelphia, Penn. 
sylvania; H. C. Erickson, Glendale, Cali. 
fornia; Archie W. Huss, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Herbert Liebich, Albany, 
New York; Arthur B. Post, Detroit, 
Michigan; Albert Richards, Boston, 
sachusetts; Albert I. Ris, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. Samuel Regent, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, was also elected a 
director to fill an unexpired term jn 
1951. 

Chicago was selected as the convention 
site in 1952. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 14-16, 1951—Annual Spring 
Meeting & Canners School, Tri-State 
Packers Association, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 19, 1951— Annual Meeting, 
Tennessee-Kentucky Canners_ Associa- 
tion, Maxwell House Hotel, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-23, 1951 — Plant Sanita- 
tion Course, National Canners Associa- 
tion Western Branch Laboratory, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


APRIL 11, 1951— Annual Meeting, 
Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


APRIL 19, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention. U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 

MAY 11, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MAY 18-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Instiiute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951—Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind, 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. Diced, Fey., No. 2 ssccessssssss 1.05-1.10 PUMPKIN PEACHES 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. scree 1.65 Midwest, F i 1.25 Fey., No. 2% 3.00-3.10 
cannery unless otherwise Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308......1. No. 2% ee 1.50 Choice, No. 24 ....ssssssssse 2.80-2.90 
specified.) No. 2 No. 10 5.00-5.25 See 2.65-2.70 
No. 2% PINEAPPLE 


No. 2, Cut Midwest, Fey., No. 303 2%, No. 2 2.80-2.95 

VEGETABLES Si. No. 2 .... 021, No. 2% 3.20-3.40 

10 No. 2% No. 10 12.40-13.20 


Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 ‘ 2.90-3.10 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 Fey., 1.15 SPINACH 10.75-11.55 
Fey., Green, No. 2 No. 2, 16/0 1.35 Choice, Si. 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 No. 10, 60/0 6.50 
Withdrawn Std., ‘Half Slices, No. 2........ 2.40-2.55 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN CARROTS Nominal No. 2% 2.75-2.95 
MARYLAND Calif. NO. 1.45 Broken Slices, No. 10........10.60-11.40 
Fey., Fr. Sh, No. Midwest, Fey., No. 1 — No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
Ex. Std, No. No. 10 5.75 JUICES 
No. 2 
Northwest, No. 2, diced............0+ 1.15 APPLE 
St, No. 2, Sliced 1.45 TOMATOES Va., Fey., 82 02. Dot. 1.95 
No. Nominal 46 oz., Tin 2.50 


No. a4 CORN TOMATO CATSUP CITRUS, BLENDED 
No. 10 Mid-West, Fe 14 oz Nominal Fla., No. 2 1.90 
Sek. Cut, Moc East Ne 10° 46 oz. 3.00-3.05 
W.K, Gold., Fey., No. 308....1.55-1.60 No. 10 5.95 
No. 2 i 1.65-1.70 TOMATO PUREE Calif., No. 2 1.421% 
Ex, Std., No. 808..ccccccccsseesee 1.40-1.45 All areas Nominal 46 oz. 3.25 
No, 2 1.50-1.55 
Wh., Fey., 1 Sv., NO. C.S., Gold., Fey., 8 oz. .1.05-1.10 46 2 65-2.75 
2 sv. 1.55-1.65 No. 10 5.35-5.50 
3 sv. 4 -9714-1.02 
Cat, NO. 1.35 ‘ FRUITS ORANGE 
No. 1.85-1.90 1.55-1.60 NO. 2 3244-1 
8.50-8.75 APPLES 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308 .... 9.85 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No, 2.........1.6 N. Y., Fey., No. 10 SI. 50-9. PINEAPPLE 
Std., Cut. No. 1.85 Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.35 
No. 303 é Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303......1.65 No. 10 9.50 46 oz. 3.25 
Nortuwest (Blue Lakes) Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02.........1.00-1.05 Wee: 8.75 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 TOMATO 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 2...... 1.55-1.60 APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 1.25-1.30 
2 1.70 46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
4 sv., 1.85 No. 10 9.50-10.00 1.50 Ind., Fey., 1.25-1.30 
0. 9.40 Ex. Std., No. 10 .. " No. 2 1.65 46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
Choice, 4 8V., NO. 2 1.80-1.85 8 OF, No. 10 7.60 N. Y., Fey., No. 2 1.25 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 No. 2 5 No. 2 1.45-1.55 ESN 
No. 10 7.15 No. 10 No. 10 6.85-7.00 Calif, Foy., NO. 2 
Cat, Mey 1.45 Ex. Std., No. 303 Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 oz. ... .80 46 oz. 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2u.......2.70-2.75 No. 2 No. 303 1.25-1.30 No. 10. 5.25 
13.50 i No. 2 1.40-1.45 
2.60-2.65 No. 10 6.75-6.85 


FISH 


2.55 Mipwest ALASKAS APRICOTS OYSTERS 


All Grades and Sizes Nominal Halves, Fey., No. 2% 3.50-3.75 


Mipwest SWEETS Choice, No. 2% 3.00-3.10 SALMON—Per Case 
Cob; Moc 1.20 All Grades and Sizes Nominal Std., No. 2%4 2.50-2.60 Alaska, Red, No. 1 


: Med., Red, No. 1 T 
Seece All grades and Sizes. Nominal CHERRIES Ks 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Pink, Tall, 43 

Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 8 sv., No. 1.70 All grades and Sizes Nominal R.S.P., Water, No. 

New York Sweets Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%..3.75-8.90 
Ex. Wh., 4 sv., No. All Grades and Sizes Nominal 60 
s gr by 4 sv., NortTHWEST SWEETS SARDINES—PeErR CasE 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 1.45-1.50 N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 Maine, Oil 6.50 


TEXAS White, No. 2 2.60 Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 


Tomato Sauce 6.75-7.00 
BEANS, Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 
IMA No. 10 7.9: FRUIT COCKTAIL 4.75 


Eas!. Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303....2.5 With Snaps, No. 300........... 1.221% , SHRIMP 
Fey.. Sm. Gr.. No. 208 2 1.471 Calif., Fey., 8 oz. ~ 


7.40 No. 2% Medium 3.80-3.90 
Fey. Med. No. 30% 10 Large 4.15=4.25 
Med. Gr, NO. B08 00 POTATOES, Sweer Jumbo 4.50-4.60 
2 2.10 

5 Md., Fe No. 3, S 1.921% 

10 12.00 No. 2% 2.20 TUNA—Pzr Case 
No. 10 7.75 2.75 Fey., White Meat, 14’s......15.00-15.50 
| 1.75 . 2% 4.65 Chunks & Flakes 12.00-13.00 
GOR. 1.35 No. 10 6.50 . 10 Grated 11.00 
10 4.75 No. 3, Vac. 1.90 -Y., Bart., Ch., No. 2 ——- Fey., Light meat 14’s........13.25-13.50 
» Cab, Me, 1.05-1.10 Texas, Sy., No. 2% Std. 12.50 
10 4.50 No. 1 7.7 Kieffer, Std., No. 2, 20°... .cseccssee¢———= Chunks & Flakes ..........11.25-11.50 


Ozarks, 
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“I know of 


no savings plan 
better suited 


to individuals...’ 


HAROLD H. SWIFT 


Chairman of the Board, Swift & Co.. Inc. 


9 


\\ 


“I know of no savings plan better suited to individuals than buying U. S. 
Government Bonds through the payroll deduction plan. Systematic sav- 
ing in this manner is an excellent way to produce a backlog of security 


for future need.” 


Let’s take a look at the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Introduced in 1941—and quickly taken up by industry 
~—Payroll Savings offered employed men and women an 
opportunity to build for individual and national security 


“through systematic savings in U. S. Defense Bonds. 


During the war years, Americans continued to save— 


sand helped to finance a large part of the cost of the war—by 


‘Payroll purchases of U. S. War Bonds. 


In the post-war period of adjustment, billions of dollars 
in bonds provided an economic cushion new to this or any 
nation. Inflation would have been a far more serious 
problem had these billions of dollars been used for com- 
petitive spending. 

Since VJ Day, men and women have continued to build 


security through easy, systematic Payroll purchases of 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


In June 1950, Americans held a total of 56 billion dol- 
lars in U. S. Defense, War and Savings Bonds, a figure 
higher than that held on VJ Day. More than 8,000,000 
employees, in 21,000 large companies (employing 100 or 


more) were saving, month after month, in U. S. Savings 


Bonds. 


In November, 1950, thousands of top executives took 
a look at their Payroll Savings Plans. Then, through a 
simple person-to-person canvass of their employees they 
made sure that every man and woman was given a Payroll 
Savings Application Blank and an opportunity to make 
his or her own decision. The results would be astonishing 
to any but Americans. Without pressure or emotional 
appeal, employee participation jumped from 30%, 40%, 
to 80% ... 85% and even higher. More than a million 
workers have joined the Payroll Plan or increased their 
monthly investment. 


Take a look at your company’s Payroll Savings Plan. 
See that every employee—particularly the newer ones—are 
given a Payroll Savings Application Blank—and an oppor- 
tunity to save through monthly investment in U. S. Defense 
Bonds. Phone, or write to Defense Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Your State Director is ready to help you 
help your employees and your country, 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model 
B Urschel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M & S 
6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label- 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jack- 
eted Kettles, guaranteed, 40# pressure, from 25 gal. to 150 gal. 
sizes. Stainless Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 6,000 gal. Also 
large stock new and used Stainless Steel Sanitary Valves and 
Fittings. Ayars Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; 
Wood Tanks; ete. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson 
St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

FOR SALE—2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % HP 3 phase motor and agitator, dial thermometer, 
2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 Single Tube 
Crusher Pre-Heaters (Food Machinery), equipped with 1 HP 
3 phase motor, temperature and pressure regulator, thermome- 
ter, safety valve, trap and pressure gauge; 2 Food Machinery 
Super Juice Extractors, complete with 5 HP 3 phase motor, 
nickle silver screen and stainless metal screw; 1 Tri-Clover 
Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 HP 3 phase motor, 1%” inlet 
and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Automatic Beet 
Cutter, equipped with 1 HP 8 phase motor. All machinery in 
A-1 cperating condition and can be inspected at our plant any 
time. Terms cash. Interested parties should write for prices. 
Ady. 5128, The Canning Trade. 

FUR SALE—1 CRCO Pregrader; 3 FMC Pregraders; 1 
Robins Bean Cutter; 1 Robins Jr. Corn Silker; 1 BCC Steam 
Blan her; 1 Gooseneck Elevator; 2 FMC Cut Corn Elevators; 
1 Pfaudler Steam Vegetable Peeler; 1 Lye Vegetable Peeler; 2 
Hartford Empire Bottle Washers; 2 Sterling Heavy Duty 
Dicers; 1M & S Filler; 1 Kyler Adjustable Labeler. Adv. 5134, 
The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Canning Machinery. Going out of business. 
3 Tuc Corn Cutters; 1 Corn Husker; 1-16’ Exhaust Box, 3 way - 
all metal; 1 Corn Silker & Washer; 1 Corn Filler for No. 2 
cans; Cookers & Coolers, 3 basket size; 1 Steam Hoist; 6 Horse 
Power Engine; 15 Cooking Steel Baskets; 2 Tomato Scalding 
Tanks; 1 Conveyor. All have been used but will price to sell 
quickly. Bridgewater Canning Co., Bridgewater, Va. 


FOR SALE—Equipment from liquidated Monocacy Valley 
Canning Company, Frederick, Maryland. All in excellent con- 
dition. 1 McMillin Truck Dump, complete with steel beams and 
motor, $200.00; 1-92-HP Titusville Economic Boiler, manufac- 
tured 1937, with bin-feed automatic Iron Fireman Stoker, 
$1500.00; 1 Boiler Water Preheater with Automatic Control, 
$100.00; 2 Ingram Vacuum Can Lifts with McCormick-Deering 
Vacuum Pump, $125.00; 1-9-foot Process Kettle, $50.00; 10 
sections 12” solid Roller Conveyor, practically new, per section, 
$14.00; 7 sections Wheel Conveyor, per section, $14.00; 6 Rebuilt 
#5 Corn Cutters, each, $100.00; 50 feet new 8” LaPorte Flexible 
Belt Conveyor; 20,000 #2 Wooden Cases, at bargain price; 
Lot H-78 Chain with G-19 attachments; Lot #88 Chain with 
G-19 attachments; Lot pulley, Shafting, Bearings, etc., at 40% 
of new price. Offered for quick sale. First come, first served. 
Thomas & Co., Frederick, Md. 


FOR SALE—Complete Whole Kernel Corn Line; will sell as 
a unit. 1 Tuc Flotation Washer Motor Driven, Serial No. 831, 
purchased 7/15/46; 2 Tuc Motor Driven Cutters, Serial Nos. 
5104 and 5105, purchased 7/22/46, one Cutter is still in original 
crate; 1 Tuc Motor Driven Knife Sharpener, Serial No. 241, 
purchased 7/22/46; 1 Tuc Silker, Serial No. 688, purchased 
7/10/46; 1 Tue Rod Shaker, Serial. No. 756, purchased 7/10/46; 
1 Fig. 2345 Hansen 8 station Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, Serial 
No. MH 372, purchased 6/11/47, this Filler was purchased from 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopeston, Ill., and still in original 
crate, never used; 1-12x6 Ingersoll Vacuum Pump #20, pur- 
chased January 1947; 1-10 H.P. Motor for above, purchased 
January 1947. Above machinery was purchased new, no part 
of it was used more than a few hours. Any reasonable offer 
will be carefully considered. Roxanna Canning Co., Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. : 


FOR SALE—Kolman Dehydrator, used as demonstrator, suit- 
able for drying alfalfa, canning plant waste, distiller’s grains. 
Located in Virginia. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Balti- 
more 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for cannery wastes, 
sewage dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Adapt- 
able for vegetable sizing and grading. Priced from $479.00 com- 
plete with stainless steel screen cloth. Send for circular show- 
ing actual operation pictures. Other screens for processing 
citrus, tomato, and other juices. Many types of conveyors, in- 
cluding bag and box stackers, floor to floor conveyors, conveying 
tables, etc. Scales: 15 to 50 tons, priced from $545.00. Write 
for circulars and price. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
shipment. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Dual Indiana Pulper Model 183, complete with 
drive and 15 H.P. Motor 3 Phase; 1 Robbins & Myers Hoist, 
1000 lb. capacity; 1 Link Belt Reduction Box, size DL-5-RH, 
order #41033, Input RPM 1750, Output RPM 40.4, Ratio 43.26, 
Input H.P. 5.02; Sprockets for %” LaPorte Chain; LaPorte 
Chain 30” and 36”; Electrical Boxes; Steam Valves and Traps; 
Morflex Couplings; Self Aligning Pillow Blocks; DS-452 Chain. 
Tamaqua Fruit Co., South Centre St., Tamaqua, Pa. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—To buy one five or six foot Callandria Type 
Vacuum Pan, copper, stainless steel or glass, used or new. Adv. 
5131, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One No. 10 and one No. 2 Continuous Cooker for 
Tomatoes. Adv. 5133, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— Used Tomato Peeling Table for 75 to 100 peel- 
ers; One Cyclone Pulper, mechanical condition immaterial; One 
Sprague Hand Pack Filler for #2 cans, must be in fair condi- 
tion, either enamel or stainless steel top. Adv. 5136, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land. Additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings. Fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auc- 
tion block, on the highway. Private 7 car railroad siding. 20 
bungalows for use of the help. Automatic Stoker to feed coal 
to boiler. Inquire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. or call Hoboken, 3-8234. 


FOR SALE—Or lease, Western Idaho Canning Plant. Capa- 
city this year 100,000 - 150,000 cases cherries, tomatoes, prunes, 
apple products. Write or wire: P. O. Box 392, Payette, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Or rent with option to buy, two line corn plant 
—one line whole grain, one line cream style. Located in fine 
farming community of Maryland. Good class of labor. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Adv. 5117, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two (2) late model One Line Corn Canning 
Plants, both in the Miami Valley in Southern Ohio. These fac- 
tories are about seven miles apart. Factory No. 1 remodeled in 
1936 is equipped as follows: Six (6) Sprague Sells Double 
Huskers, motorized; five (5) Universal Motorized Cutters, used 
two years; sixty foot Sorting Table; twelve (12) Retorts oper- 
ated by steam hoist; 125 H.P. Boiler Cob Crusher; 9.28 acres of 
land, capacity 60,000 cases; Building No. 1—10,094 sq.ft. Ware- 
house, metal roof; Building No. 2—7,069 sq.ft. Factory Build- 
ing, metal roof; Building No. 5—2,660 sq.ft. Dairy Barn, metal 
roof; immediate availability, excellent condition; will show on 
request; unlimited supply of water, three 75 foot wells, equipped 
with Electric Turbine Pumps with combined capacity 200 gal- 
lons per minute; has 22 car siding of Pennsylvania Railroad; 
price $30,000. 


Factory No. 2, Building No. 3—5,673 sq.ft. Frame, metal 
roof; Building No. 4—11,685 sq.ft., 60,000 case capacity; Ma- 
chinery six (6) F.M.C. Super Double Huskers 1942 model; five 
(5) #5 Sprague Cutters, rebuilt; 70 ft. Sorting Table with 30” 
wide belt; 125 H.P. Boiler; seven (7) Retorts, steam hoist; 4.5 
acres of land; has ample siding on Pennsylvania Railroad Main 
Line; all this equipment is in A-1 condition; water, three deep 
wells equipped with Motor Driven Turbine Pumps, capacity 150 
gallons per minute. If you wish to see this property, contact 
A. O. Griffy, Waynesville, Ohio, who built and operated same for 
twenty-five years; price $25,000. Write or wire: Churngold 
Corp., 50 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—We offer to. 
mato growers for market, shipping, or canning, high grade field 
grown plants. We will grow plants from your seed under con- 
tract, or can supply you plants of the following varieties grown 
from the best certified seed. Valiant, Stokesdale, Pritchard, 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Stokescross Hybrid No. 4. Write us for 4 
quotation on your requirements. Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Canned Foods Processor. Must be experienced 
in cooking canned vegetables in pressure retorts. Write stating 
reference, experience, when available. Adv. 5115, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Man with general background in frozen foods, 
Having knowledge of production, quality control, new products 
research and sales ability. To take charge of new frozen food 
division of old line established food concern. Prospects only 
limited by desire to work and ability. Must be willing to live in 
small canning town on water. Reply giving full qualifications. 
Adv. 5129, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Manager to understudy present Man- 
ager of general canning operation. Job with a future for proper 
man willing to work. Adv. 5130, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man experienced in complete operation of pea 
and corn processing. Must be capable of assuming full respon- 
sibility of entire plant. Reference. Adv. 5135, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Superintendent or Plant Manager. 
Experienced in supervision of all phase of canned food produc- 
tion, plant layout of production lines. Over seventeen years of 
packing vegetables, pimientos, citrus fruits and peaches. Age 
41. Married. Adv. 5132, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Complete bedding outfits to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave. 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 
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———SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


The big business man had died and gone to—well, 
not to Heaven. Hardly had he settled down for a nice 
long smoke when a hearty hand slapped him on the 
back. Into his ear boomed the voice of a persistent 
salesman who had frequently hounded him on earth. 
“Well, Mr. Smith,” chortled the salesman, “I’m here 
for the appointment.” 

“What appointment?” 

“Don’t you remember? Every time I entered your 
office on earth you told me you would see me here.” 


Willie Johnson, a_ sawed-off, beaten-down little 
colored fellow, was arraigned in a Texas district court 
on a felony charge. 

The clerk intoned: ‘‘The State of Texas versus Willie 
Johnson!’ 

Before he could read further, Willie almost broke up 
the meeting by solmenly declaring, “Lawdy! What a 
majority !” 


A minister tacked this notice on the church door: 
“Brother Smith departed for heaven at 4:40 p.m. yes- 
terday.”” The next day he found tacked beside it: 
“Heaven 9 a.m.: Smith not arrived yet. Great anxiety.” 


Patient (recovering from operation) : Why are all 
the blinds drawn, Doctor? 

Doctor: Well, there’s a fire across the street, and I 
didn’t want you to wake up and think the operation 
was a failure. 


“Have you been to any other doctor before coming 
tome?” asked the grouchy physician. 

“No, sir,” replied the patient. “I went to a druggist.” 

“You went to the druggist?” exclaimed the doctor. 
“And what idiotic advice did the druggist give you?” 

“ITe told me to come to see you,” replied the patient. 


Mrs. Newlywed: “Darling, I know something is 
troubling you and I want you to tell me what it is. 
Yous worries are our worries now.” 

Mr. Newlywed: “Well, dear we’ve just had a letter 
fron a girl in Chicago, and she’s suing us for breach 
of promise.” 


Tc laugh indicates freedom from worry. Those who 
don’t worry usually live long. To live long is to last. 
Therefore, he who laughs, lasts—Matthews Matters 
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YOU WANT good 2nd hand ma- 
chinery—ASK FOR IT. State 
your wants on the “Wanted and 
For Sale”’ page. 


IF You have good used machinery, no 
longer needed, turn it into cash— 
Advertise it on this page. 


You want torent or to buy a can- 
nery—or if you want to rent or to 
sell your plant 

Say so on this page 
THE COST is very small. 


The rates—straight reading, no display: 
One time, per line 50c 
Four or more times, per line 40c. 
Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 
Count eight average words to the line. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Foods Industry 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 S. Gay Street MARYLAND 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 


With POSITIVE ear butting & RUBBER husking rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Cutter & Comminut- 
ing Machine 


For Over Matured Corn, 
Makes All Your Corn Fancy 


And other machinery 


Write for Catalog 
and Particulars 


Patented 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Inc., Morral, Ohio 


BALTIMORE, 


FOR CANNED. 
RE 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, III. 
SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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NATIONAL CANS 


It takes a combination of 
rider and mount to produce 
a winner ... just as leading packers of 
juices count on NATIONAL’s 46 ounce can 
to give them a winning combination. 
Let us show you how NATIONAL can help your 
product “go places” ... why not phone or write, today? 


_NATIONAL CAN 


CORPORATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


/ \ | [ K | N l) § of Their use means a larger profit for the can- 


ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ia ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 


better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


FRANK 


(MACHINE COMPANY 


ITHOCRAPHERS 


FEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS j 


in the 
Food Plant 


of Tomato Juice 


Cc 
‘YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Free booklets that give the answers to important packaging problems 


Continental’s skilled research staff has spent many 


Continental Can Company Check Booklets Wanted Here 
Department A ao so co oo 
100 East 42nd Street 

E F G H 
New York 17, N. Y. J 


thousands of hours both in the laboratory and in the 


field to bring you these and many other authoritative 


booklets. They’re worth reading and worth having — 


Gentlemen: 


because the up-to-date technical data they contain 


Please send me, without obligation, copies of the 


save you money in your operations. 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 © Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 I 
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may help you increase the quality of your product or ; booklets | have checked above. 
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